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ABSTRACT . f 

^. ^ - .Presented is the final evaluation report ox the 
Project City' Science (PCSV- The PCS, a ^program conducted ay New Xork 
University and funded by 1TSF, sets as-its major goal the improvement 
of junior high school science ^instruction in the inner-city 
environment. This report 5 * consists of eight sections. The first 
Section, wli^ch presents an Overview of the. project, coylrs funding 
and project 'intent and c evaluation procedures. The second section, 
whici reports the operation of ^the project, covers staffing and 
organization, modifications, and support for implementation. T,he 
third section deals with the .assessment of funding implications, 
instructional methodology, university/ school relationships, and 
effective change. The fourth "£fcction presents^ general conclusions. 
The last four sections are concerned with the four major aspects of 
the project, which- are the preservice program, model districts 
prograar, dissemination program, and research program. (Hfl) 
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I. OVERVIEW OF T^S PROJECT 



| A, Funding Intent* ( * 

During the early part of this decade, the policy of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) nad been expanding from an earlier emphasiS on the 
development of teacning * talent * to include attests to support large scale 
efforts aimed at influencing broad educational networks * This latter 
evolution can be traced in the Foundation' 8 development of support^ for / 
Qompirenensive Programs, and; later, the Systems Awards, both of which stressed 
concern witn issues tnat were more intricately interwoven within the deeper 
structures of education. The problems addressed were broader and solutions were 
aimed at the level of fully developed systems rather than at discreet 
individuals working within them. , 

The Foundation was also re-examining at this time -the issues of impact 
and residue, i.e., how the projects supported were influencing the education 

of students, ani-Which' influences remained operative when funding' was withdrawn. 

' V . 7 

Tne re-examination led to the support of long-term efforts in which the 
Foundation committed itself to multiple year funding. Such an approach allowed 
recipients to design programs that were longitudinal in nature, and whose 
-assessment could contribute in important ways to our knowledge of particular 
aspects of. the educational effort. " This approach represented a significant 
departure from the earlier practice of supporting non -product oriented 
interventions on a. short term basis, which had been the predominant mode. 



* An emphasis which manifested itself mainly in the form of summer and 
. academic year institutes . that provided. training for in-service teachers, 
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» In assessing these more broadly conceived^ long-term proposals, ^ 
support vas given to projects that, focused on a specific need or problem . 

within the larger educational system; and vn^ch offered a design for 

coordinating the efforts of relevent agencies and institutions concerned 

withUhe^kdentified problem. In pursuing this policy, the Foundation 
t ' „ ( .... 

Vas seeking toj allow the directors of .such projects a greater amount of 

discretion and flexibility. It was further hoped that these long term 
commitments would result in decisions by local funding agencies to offer 
financial backing for project functions .whose usefulness had been demonstrated 
during the time that NSF -iad supported them. 

Project City Science (ECS) represented one sucn effort.* PCS appeared 
to be an important, and In many ways necessary venture on the part of NSF, 
to. support a broadly conceived innovative 'educational venture in>an urban 
environment. The concept was, for a numbef of reasons, an idea whose t^me , 
nad come. The nation was increasingly -concerned with the social, consequences 
of urban decay and dislocation. The writers of the original proposal put 
forward a sound analysis of the plight of the 0 schools in the- inner cities 
of the nation. " The compelling need to learn more about the -environments 

**'* . , 

in which increasing numbers of our .young people were v being educated was ^ 
clearly and skillfully developed. The Project had-the focus that the / 
Foundation- was seeking and offered a means of coordinating the efforts of 
• a number of, agencies concerned with the problem. , v . 

Beyond specifying a particular environment (the inner city), the 
proposers o'f the Project went on to identify a specific levels (the junior- high" 
.scnool) and function (science), within the educational structure that clearly 
required greater attention than "they .had theretofore been given.. 



*The Project was proposed and conducted by members of the Department of 
.Scieribe Education at New York University. 
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The Junior high school has long been an anomaly within the public 
school structure . Despite its problem^ti? status, all too little attention 
r has been paid to. the unique set of problems faced by educators at thit 
level. The developers of PCS addressed these concerns with skill and. 
imagination . They presented a perspective that provided a broad view of 

the problem, and recognized the need to, specially train. pre-service 

• * » ** 

teachers for this environment. The proposal indicated an intent to off^r 
additional aid to those 'currently in service, and to develop a schooj- 
university support system that would make available the best that each 
institution had to o*ffer. It was a well conceived design, ambitious in 
scope, although perhaps overly > optimistic in its stated -and implied expectations 
T^he design <?learly encompassed major problleW $acfeg by educators ,at Junior 
high school level, and offered thfe promise of dealing with them through a 
coordinated, inter-instft^tional fe£fort* comprising research, teacher 
training,, and implementation of innovative 'ideas. \ ' 

Project City Science became 'one of several* large scale, long term. 



programs f supported by NSF. JEn supporting such projects the Foundation appears 
to have h|td several set.s.of expectations - some more explicit than' others. 
First, of course, was Xhe hope of fulfilling the particular purposes for . 

which each project had been designed . .Second, and perhaps of lesser concern 

• 1 

to the internal project management, was the Foundation '/8 hope that the 
programs supported. might not only accomplish their purposes, but do so in 
objectively measurable ways. A further hope was .that a "residual .effect of 
such aid would be the willingness of local funding sources to assume the { 
support of certain worthwhile project functions. 
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To aid in accomplishing these purposes, each of the projects, 

4 

\ 

including ?CS, vas provided with an internal evaluation capability. In 
the case o£ t^oject" City Science, in external evaluation mechanism was^ 
also provided.*, The ultimate purpose of the evaluation vas to provide an 
outside perspective on vhat the Project haa accomplished. T.iis included 
an assessment of its outcomes during the funded phase, and an estimate of its 

continuing influence and prospects for the future. As stated in the 

p *** 

Foundation's original charge to the evaliiators: 

(Tae) third party evaluation is requested to' 
provide a summative* look at the funded period of the 
project from an external perspective. Tne evaluation 
should" include a portrayal of thji project indicating 
its strengths and weaknesses as determined by both 
the examination of existing data\and the collection 
of new data. In addition, the study should provide 
insight on posrfibl^PeCture directions for the project 
during the remaining ten years" and aid NSF in making < 
future policy decisions regarding projects of this 
type. 1 ^XT 

B. ^ Project latent 

As noted earlier, the submission of the PCS proposal coincided with, 

and was responsive to, 

a stated NSF interest (in) experiment (ing) with 
more, flexible, more sharply focused and mor^/fully € 
" coordinated approaches to. staff development and 
, support activities than was possible £n other NSF 
programs, such as teacher institutes . 

The PCS proposal w: 3 basfed on Si conscious decision by the leadership in^ 

t- x 
the science education department at NYU 'to identify an area of need that 

was large* enough to require their attention, and yet small enough to respond 

_ - __ ~\ 

* The PCS staff has notejjr^that a fuller" external evaluation was not provided until 
-the fourth yea^ of>h£ProJect f s existence, which in their view was rather 
late to be of 'sufficient help.* \ 
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to efforts at improvement 8. It was- decided that science at the junior 
high school level met 'these conditions*. That it vas an important area 
of need, few would dispute. The NYU staff also felt that as a project - 
focus, it represented a problem of manageable proportions - one that 
tfas in their opinion sufficiently well defined admit of possil&lQ 
solutions. That view was most clearly expressed by the project staff 
in its response to an evaluation of Phase I, that is the first two years 
of the PCS effort: 

* 

We do not regard the gigantic City as our object 
of interest. We are interested in only a small but 
very important part of the City, namely the teachers 
and students in the intermediate science classrooms, 
and we do not regard these teachers and students ' * 
f as resistant foes to be overcome. The teachers are 

individuals who can change and become more effective 
if they are given help in clarifying' goals, and 
provided with new insights concerning their students 
and their situations. 3 ! 



As is clear from* the response cited above, the^roject staff had a 

reasonably clear picture of its major intent. It wis one of revitalizing 

science, teaching within the Junior high schools of New York City. In the 

process, the staff hoped to discover and document same things that would be 

useful to educators in other urban areas. The immediate purpose was to 

develop two model districts within the New York City system tha^ would 

reflect "the highest 'possible level of intermediate science teaching." 4 

A more long range intent was to gradually fill a significant portion of 

% ■ » 

the city's Junior high school science teaching ^>ositions with PCS graduates, 

who had been spec ially trained to work in the urban environment. Indeed, 

the Project leadership entertyained the hope that: 
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If Project City Science succeeds, and if 
it is duplicated in other cities, in ten years 

. we could replace up to 1*0 percent (df junior 
high science staffs) with a cadre of science' 

'teachers trained for the job.^ 

In brief, these two statements epitomize the nature of the long and 

short range purposes to which the Project had committed itself. The 

Project staff believed that the junior high occupied a position of 

unique importance in shaping students decisions to continue their education 

in science, since -mo^st of the courses offered in the high school- are elective,. 

rather than mandatory. 

In working toward the accomplishment of the goals described above, 
the staff anticipated the achievement of four definite objectives: 

li The development of the two model school districts. 

2. A unique pre-service training program, at NYU. 

3^ A research and evaluation institute. 

k* A strategy model for institutionalizing change.* 

In explaining what PCS was attempting, to accomplish, it is important 
to point out the difficulties the Project faced as it prepared to implement 
.its design. _ 'The staff had -already chosen perhaps theanost difficult 
educational environment to work in - that of the £nner city. Tftxe difficulty 
was further compounded by the fact that the Project was conducted in the most 
populous, ancl perhaps the most varied and complex, of the nation's cities. 
Beyond this, the staff had decided to work at a level within the school 
system, which while surely in need to aid, has been an enigma to many 
educators; the education of adolescents is still the most demanding and 

♦This later evolved inl!S>^or was replaced by, a program of dissemination. 

15 



challenging task facing the schools. While acceptance of that 
challenge gave the Project added importance, it also posed a serious- 
test of the skills and resourcefulness of the staff selected to implement 
the objectives. The vision and foresight of those who would hire the 
staff were to be put to the test, for the scope of the task Assumed was 
audacious. ;A 

Within this complex geographical setting and demanding instructional 
level, two school districts were selected that themselves offered numerous 
challenges. Whether by design or through oversight, few concessions were 
made to the mounting list of difficulties with, which the Project would 
have to dkal. The apparent intent was to face, as completely as possible, 



the -full set of> burdens encountered by teachers working in this environment 

During the second year of its existence, the Project was faced with 
a fiscal crisia in New York- City that threatened to destroy much of what 
had previously been accomplished, and which thoroughly upset all plans for 
the future. There we*e massive lay-offs of instructional staff, indis- 
criminate reduction of support services, and wholesale reassignment of 
teachers with seniority to <positions for which they were neither licensed 
nor trained. The Project staff, which had earlier attracted a number of - 
younger innovative teachers to participate in their activities, suiddenly ? 
found that most of those with whom they had been working were no longer 
employed. Compounding the problem w*s ' the fact that many of those who 
replaced them had little experience dnd even less training in teaching 
science. Much of what had been initiated needed to be reins titu ted and 
most of what had been pIAnned, redesigned. It must be undei\st^>d that the 
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Project faced more than a simple change in personnel in the school^. 
The entire climate was altered. Teacher morale had been dealt a serious 
"blow, and the \cs staff was working in an environment, which was far less 
hospitable to the concept of school staff committing extra time 
and effort to the improvement of teaching. Even where attitudes remained 
more wholesome, energies were consumed by the more compelling demands 
of maintaining a ,badly shaken system of education. Few in such a climate 
*were prepared to turn their attention to the implementation of innovative 
instructional techniques. 

Finally, to the problems facing New York City, must be added the economic 
difficulties which New York University itself was undergoing. The Project, 
designed during a growth period, was actually funded during a time when the 
University was experiencing, sane 'ffspal problems of its own. The result 
was a reduction of the total staff, thereby placing great restrictions upon 
the. availability of supporting services. PCS, predicated upon a university 
wide support system, now found it more difficult to marshal the type of help 

^ c 

once hoped, for. The problem was exacerbated by the fact that tfoe Department 



of Science Education was also experiencing shrinking enrollments. The crisis in 
New York City made the prospect of obtaining a teaching positioh appear poor,* 



and so stuaent applications fell accordingly. Mounting economic restrictions 
seemed to settle upon the Project from every direction* 

It is( difficult for evaluators to render a judgment as to how damaging 
such 4 a series of crises were to a fledgling project struggling to establish itself. 



/ 



*That this was never completely true for positions in science and math^w^tics, 
'« . was not clearly understood by many teaching candidates, although' it was t^ 
become more readily apparent with each passing year. 
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Iz certainly seems reasonable to assume that they* represented, a serious 
blow to the enthusiasm and* hopes of the staff. Providing leadership 
during such a time is di fficult . The maintenance of the Pro ject vision ~* 
and of staff morale must have been particularly hard. There was considerable 
staff turnover during the~ early years of the Project. Some' of this was 
planned, but not all. The los's of so many staff members, and particularly 
those who were mission-oriented, could well have taken the edge off their ' 
efforts. What is, clear is that Project City Science was faced with a 
difficult set of additional burdens early in its history. The extent 
to which that inhibited Project achievement will never fully be known. 

What has been described above is not offered as an apologia for the 
Project. The evaluators do not seek to imply that one is needed, nor 
woul<i we ^ttemf>t it. • While there were problems, there were rich opportunities 
as well. What~~we have tried to do is to describe objectively, and in 
- fairness to the PCS staff, the histo^cal circumstances in which the Project 
found itself as it attempted to implement its design. We note that these 
events took place prior to the evaluation period for which we are specifically 
responsible.* A number of the circumstances described were far less pressing 
during the time of the ctflrrent evaluation, but we would not interpret our charge 
so narrowly as to preclude the possibility of their exerting a continuing influence 
In pointing to them, we hope to provide a "backdrop against which the Project's 
continuing activity might be examined and better understood. Where the constraint 
upon achievement is attributable to the general environment, it should be* 
noted, as must be the failure of i the Project staff to fully seiz^ or 

< » w 

■ . ^ . t t £nfr 

* This evaluation covers the second phase of the Projects operation, 1976-79 . 
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capitalize upon the opportunities that their .unique position afforded them. 

C. Summary of Original Proposal 
* 1. Funding 

. Project City Science was initially funded by NSF for a 3k month 
period, beginning in j4ay, *197h } and terminating on March 31, 1977, though 
a subsequent proposal indicated that : > 

the intention vas for most of the funds to he 
expended over a two year span ending August 31, / 
1976. Jhe grant was made to undeprrite the initial 
phase of what hopefully would become a three- 
phase, fifteen^year plan to greatly improve 
science' teaching and learning in the large cities 
of America. 

In accordance with this plan, a second proposal wa#submitted by 
N.Y.U. requesting and receiving funding for an additional three .years of 
operation that would constitute the setfond phase of the original design. 
Such funds were to insure continuation of the project from September of 
1976 through the summer of 1979- Thus, the entire duration of outside funding* * 
was to extend over a total of five years, though there appeared to To* some 
overlap in the funding provided for Phase I (197^-77) and Phase II 

• (1976-79)-' 

Phase III of .roject City Science vas expected to continue for another 
ten years beyond this initial five year funding period. The lastr phase vas 
to he entirely self-supporting. 7 The PCS staff would use the funds initially _ 
provided to create the structure upon vhich the continuing operation of the . 
program would he built . The intent was to a*ke the PCS model a part of the . 
permanent structure of Ne> York University as veil as to develop a strong base 
of support in the New York City schools and surrounding colleges and universities. 

.. IS ' ... 



The proposal* noted that at the end of these years of funding,, project 
functions and activities will he self-sustaining.' 

% 

2 . Project Intent ^^e/^ 

Project City Science represents an attempt to examine and deal with the 
problems of education in the urban setting. The proposal notes that while 
nearly seven out of every ten school children in the United States" reside in 
metropolitan areas, the schools they attend too often reflect the limitations 
of the urban environment: Persistent overcrowding, a rapid flux of ethnic 
population, a st&dily increasing proportion of the very poor to he served, 
deteriorating physical facilities, and a shrinking financial base. ] In the 
view of the proposal writers, one consequence of these limitations is that 
the quality of education in American cities has declined sharply and there is 
an urgent need to develop*means of addressing the problems that have resulted. 

PCS was designed to deal specifically with one dimension of that problem. 
The proposal states the major intent of the project as follows: 

1) • to put together a cooperative effort in New 
York City involving teachers in the city schools, 
the teachers' union, administrators at school, district, 
city and state levels, community organizations, 
professional associations,- and several universities within 
, the city, a coalition that can bring about over a 
fifteen year period a dramatic improvement in the 
teaching and learning of science in the intermediate 
schools (grades. 6 through 9); • 



2) to do this, in such a way that the reform process 
becomes continuous and institutionalized; and. 



3) at the same time, to generate and disseminate 
- ' knowledge about adolescents,- the. learning of science , 

in, the inner city situation, and -the process of improving 
science* instruction. . •» 

♦Ufiless otherwi se specified, the proposal referred to will be the^full 
proposal dated 12/1/75/ which was initially submitted requesting funding 
for Phase II of the Project. 

20 . 
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. In a later section of the proposal,, what* is referred to as the central 

purpose of the project is restated from the original (197*0 proposal-; 

. - \o help bring about a major, lasting and* self - 

perpetuating improvement, principally in New. York 
City, in the teaching of science in the mi^le - . 
grades between elementary and high school. 

While the rationale for placing primary emphasis on scienqe rather than 

on other subjects, such as jreading or* mathematics, is not clearly stated, 

it is evident that the proposers of PCS feel (that science is %x area in 

which instruction in particularly ineffective. It is noted that: . 

' science teaching at the middle ^school level in 
New' York City and many other cjfties can only be 
. regarded, on the whole, as gravely inadequate... • 

(Further), science education ia the city elementary ^ 
• schools remedy* woefully weak, when not absent 
altogether, 11 * 

Having concluded that, '-'improvirfe elementary school science in the 

cities„seems to be an intractable problem of massive proportions. 1,1 . 

Project staff apparently decided that the middle school (i.e. grades 6-y) • 

should become the) logical focus of their efforts. The reasons offered for this 

appear to be three-fold. *tirst, a large fraction of inner c%y youth do not 

go on to attend, high school, and so efforts made at a later stage would be 

too late. Second, by the time students reach high school, a deep antipathy 

toward the study o- science has already developed, and so they will usually 

not choose to take courses in science; and, third, even though many educators 

agree the Junior high school years may be critical for students, very .little 

emphasis has been placed on developing procedures that improve instruction or 

. modernize curriculum at this level - particularly in science. 

' - Tne proposal goes on to'.clearly emphasize its Junior high school focus. 
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For many <jity youngsters, junior hig^ school 
provides hi$ only formal instruction in science 
they receive ia>their lives !... it constitutes^ 
quantatively the most science they will ^ 
fgrmally encounter. « * 



Project emphasis vas'mot solely upon the direct improvement of 
soience instruction in the school,' , but* upon the development of a model 
program for training junior high school science" teachers as well. The 
intent was to both provide science teachers fdt the ^jew York City middle 
schools, and to develop a training model With widespread potential. The 
then Project Director, interviewed for an article about PCS, indicated 

what the program 1 s major concerns were : s 

C ' \ ^ 

First, we're doing ins er vice training of teachers 

who. are /sOready in the ^schools. Second, ye' re 

designing a training program for the whole next 

^generation of Junior high school teachers. Third, 

we>re working to analyze instructional problems and . 

devise system-wide solutions . . . .* Over the long run, 

(the Director) can envision Project City Science 

helping to effect a new kind of science teaching... m 

3& Project City Science succeeds, and if it is 

duplicated in other cities, in ten years we- could 

T^place up to 1*0 percent' with a cadre of science 

teachers trained for the job... What we want to 

develop is a design that can be used in city schools 

throughout the country, something that jean be adopted 

quickly by other universities and other school districts. 

3. Project Coals 

Since the funding provided for Phase II of the project was substantially 
less than that originally requested, a revised proposal was submitted to HSF 
by New York University restating what was to be accomplished. The goals 
of the project had changed very little, though the revised propcffcal notes 

.that: * 




At^the' level of funding (provided) .. .it vill not 
ja ' be possible to accomplish (them) as rapidly as 

^ originally proposed or with the same probability 

of success. ' 

Nonetheless, the proposal clearly states that: 

The main purpose of Project City Science remains u n ch a n gedr 
to improve intermediate and Junior high school 
teaching in New tork City and to r learn something 
in the process that will l*e useful to colleagues 
' * in other urban areas... (Program cutbacks would be) 4 

undertaken using -three criteria: 

1) the project's chief characteristics must be preserved. 
- These include utilizing a cooperative and functidnally 

comprehensive approach, keeping the school district as 
the chief unit of attention, being knowledge- 
generating and making and keeping long-term commitments. 
These features were to be regarded as more crucial than 
extensiveness and magnitude. 

2) Those activities most* likely to lend themselves to 
institutionalization should be ^favored. To insure 
continuing reform, this must be sought in the 
university/ school, and comnunity setting. 

3) Whatever is to be undertaken must contribute to 

, the development of a concrete, describable, visible* ^ 
entity or product that has dissemination capabilities. 



While the Phase I aspect of the project that was initially funded dealt 
with 16 separate areas, the revised proposal submitted for Phase^I functionally 

reduced these to four areas in which a major effort would be tfoficentratel: 

• • / ^ 

At the level of funding now available, the project 
will work toward ttie achievement of four definite products . 
These are: l) two .model districts; * 2) a unique pre- 
service program; 3) a research and evaluation institute^ 
h) a strategy model for change and institutionalization. 

The development- of these fdur "products, " then, is set forth as the 7 

major goal of the current phase of the program with which this evaluation > 

is concerned. The report vill attempt to clarify, the antic^pal^outcomes of 

each of the four major, aspects of the PCS program ,and comment on the effectiveness 
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of the effort the project staff has mourned to attaiii them.* Ia 

' - x 

analyzing these effortsT^tKls useful to keep ia "mind the major 

problems that the proposers 'of Prqject City Science felt PCS vas 



created to address : 




Assuiniiig, then, that tnere is aa especially 

urgent need to improve science instruction during 

the transition years, what are the particular 

problems that must "be solved or at least 

ameliorated? The 197Wjac:oposal* explicitly ' * 

claingd, and Project experience has subsequently 

supported, that three major problems exist: 

(1) The Jfrilure of teacher training , both . 
preservice, and inservice, to prepare science 
teachers to deal effectively with the early 
adolescent child. in the inner-city situation. 
v (*0 A continuing reliance on science programs 1 - 
that do not reflect sufficiently what has been 
learned in the last decade or so about science 
curricula and new approaches to teaching science. 

(3) A scarcity of systematic knowledge about - 
the age group and about what conditions and 
techniques best promote an* i nterest in a learning 
of science at ,that age and in inner-cj.ty circumstances. 

Lnplicit in the proposal and accentuated by J 
Project experience is a fourth problem: The failure 
on all sides to identify, organize, and bring to bear 
in a coordinated way the not inconsiderable material 
and human resources of the state, city, district schools,; 
universities and community at large. Related to thi's 
is the ppdblem of establishing a self-sustaining 
systeiij/TOr continuing reform rather than merely, 
instituting this or that improvement, regardless of 
how alluring a given reform seems to be in the short 
run, or however much desired <by one or the other "agency 
or institution. 18 



As clearly demonstrated by the text cited above, the four components 
of the project were created as a mesrfa Qf responding to the problem areas 
defined. Those problems center around the need for improved teacher 

6 
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* For a clear and brief definition of the goals of each of these four areas 
of t the^program, the reader is referred to Appendix 0, which is taken from 
the revised proposal submitted by New York University to the National 
Science Foundation. ^ 

• ' 24 
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training, better instructional practices, a more informed research 
effort, and an iniproveifiehit in the way resources are brought to bear 
on difficulties that have been defined. 

As wip. be^eviaent ^nroyghout, the evaluators feel the most equitable 



practice in stating project objectives and clarifying intent, is to 

allow the- documentation to speak for itself* Summarizing thfe overall ' » 

\ purpose of Project City Science, the following excerpt from Progress 

Report #11 -.seems 1 to offer the most concise explanation of both the s 

immediate and long term purposes of the program: 

As stated in the Project City Science revised proposal 
for refunding, the Project is committed to the 
establishment of four products: two model districts, 
a unique Preservice Program, a research institute 
for ,the study of inner-city science, and a well- 
articulated model for change and institutionalization. 
Furthermore', activities undertaken which fal3minder / 
each of these rubrics would be ones which lend them- 
selves to visible* entities with dissemination 
capabilities. Clearly, from* its Inception the Project 
has had a wide scope in 4 mind, with the hope of having 
its model for educational reform adopted by other 
major universities and their neighboring school systems 
£ throughout 1 the nation. Indeed, this notion is contained 
in the phrase, mission-oriented Projecft. To accortqplish . 
broad goal calls for communication with university 
researchers and administrators and the administrative 
and teaching personnel of school systems. ° V 
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The proposers of the Project as can be ••on from the language ' of the 1 

1. • - 

above quotation, set, very important goals 'for the program.^ The Project 
had high expectations for what it could accomplish in its immediate 
environment - the schools of New York City. Beyond that, tfre hope was 
to establish models and assemble data that would be 'of interest and use 
to whe broader community of science educators. * 1 



, - Or 
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As noted eaMier, the PCS Project Director-beiiev^JL that the 
program could jhelp "effect a new kind of science teaching. 11 Each of the 

four major components of the program was intended to meet not only *■ 

h 

local,, but broad, long-term .goals • A CBTE document filed with the State 

of New York described the preservice program as' follows: ' ' / J 

The presetyice Intermediate School Teaching 
'* ✓•-"Program is taking form, acquiring character 

and before long should have established itself 
nationally as, the highest quality program of 
* * its kind. 20 ■ - * 

Similarly high expectations were held for each of the remaining 

major coinponents of the program: - 

Dissemination: . 

* We're disseminating ^hat we learn . Eventually 
' we 1 11 have*6 national network ^of city school 

systems that '"have access to what 'we've developed 
and we'll have documentation for* thenTto go to. 



Model Districts: 



7 

Research \ 



We propose to have Vjttbin three years two school 
districts operating in such a way as to stand as 
visible , visitable examples of what ; can be attained 
even if* the face bf^nner city economic and 
political problems. * * 



A' comprehensive rese$p«h program to analyze 
instructional problems and of^er broad solutions . 
^(4s part of the program) , s The intent is to 
desis^a lasting mechanism *that will begin to toake 
headway in generating systematic knowledge about 
the 8cience„learnirtg of early adolescents in the 
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inner city situation and also about hov to 
achieve science teaching ia the inner 
city school*. 

The 'task the Project sought to undertake was* a serious and 
difficult one. The goals set wepe broad in scope and oftgn quite 
complex in dimension,* Even following two years of experience and 

> 

fiacing a reduced budget, the Project leadership appeared to feel the 
accomplishment of the major goals originally set for PCS remained, within 
j^each. 

D. Evaluation Plan and Procedures 

The assessment of Project City Science addressed itself to the major 

* 

j 

priority of the program, the effort to improve science instruction in the 
urban intermediate school environment • The evaluation followed a 
"responsive" approach pioneered by Stake and others^t the University of 
^-Illinois. In a responsive evaluation, considerable emphasis is placed 
J upon close observation of the program being conducted and continuous 
'interaction with project staff and others participating in its functions 
o* served by them. Primary attention is giveh to the activities and 
communications of the project, identification of major issues related to 

v 

these activities, and the collection of relevant data upon which 

9 / 

judgments can be based. 

To accomplish these purposes, the evaluators 'employed a design 
c^^osed of four basic elements: A program* of regularly planned observations, a 
series of interviews conducted with key participants, the collection of 



eric 



* Appendix P offers the full set of iProject goals and a list 
of attendant activities related to these goals, drawn from the 
proposal submitted by PCS -to implement Phase II. 
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questionnaire and survey data, and a thorough review of Project * 
documentation. "Once the design had been developed, an advisory 
panel vas. formed to offer the evaluation team an outside perspective. 
The advisory panel consisted of Etrs. J. Myron Atkin, Jerome Motk^i and 
Vincent Reed. • They provided the evaluates with expertise in the 
areas of program assessment, science education, and school administration. 
Members of the panel visited PCS field*sites, observed and interacted with 
Project staff at NYU^ and consulted with the evaluation team at regular 
intervals . 

The program of pQjanned observations constituted an element of major " 
importance in the conduct of the evaluation. It included regular visits 
to classes conducted for pre-service interns at the University, monitoring 
PCS staff meetings and attending meetings of smaller^groups of Project 
staff. Evaluation team members were also in attendance at several 
conferences where Project personnel discussed activities or presented 
papers. Observations were also conducted at all Project field sites on 
a regular basis. Observation visits were not confined to members of the 
evaluation team. A balanced set of visits by science educators working 
at the college level, science supervisors from the public ^schools, and 
classipoft science teachers was also arranged. Observation protocols 
containing evaluative comments or written reports were requested of all 
observers.* Observations were conducted throughout the course of the 
evaluation and observers were seat to both University and public school 
classrooms. Some videotaping of instruction in the schools was also 

c ' ■ 

conducted. •' 
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♦Appendices F-H represent a summary of these reports. 
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An equally extensive effort was made to continuously interview those 
connected vith the Project. Interview, were conducted with all Project 



staff, interns'and school personnel over a two year period. Both structured 
and informal interview procedures were employed. A number of interviews 
were taped to allow a more accurate and reflective' appraisal of views 
' expressed. In addition to those immediately involvedin the Project, 
interviews were conducted with New York University officials, members of the 
United Federation of Teachers, PCS advisory panel members, NSF officials, and 
various school district and Board of Education personnel. 

Questionnaire and survey data were collected from pre-service interns, 
on-site coordinators, teachers and administrators in the public schools, 
PCS Advisor* uoard members, metropolitan Hew York and other selected 
colleges, recipients of Project publications, former PCS staff members, 
Interns who had dropped out of the program, and all recent .and former 
Project graduates. A case study was also conducted of the PCS involvement 
in another school district during its initial two.years of operation. The. 
bulk of the data referred to above are presented in Appendix Q of the 
full report. 

The* last major element of the evaluation consisted of an ongoing 
assessment of all Project communication. This effort focused heavily upon 
Project publications, particularly the Progress, Reports, but also included 
the original and revised proposals for funding, Advisory Board minutes, • 
internal correspondence, course. outlines, papers presented at conferences, 
communications* staff and school officials, agenda for staff meetings, and 
» 'a variety of external correspondence dealing with Project concerns. 
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The data collected from all theae sources were presented aad 
discussed at evaluation team meetings . The results formed the basis 
for planning successive stages of the evaluation.. In terms of the 
views which are offered, the e valuators make no claim to infallibility. 
We can only state that we hafre attempted to insure that the important 
observations we offer are well supported. We believe they represent 
an accurate picture of the Project but understand that others, includi n g 
the PCS staff, will find points of disagreement. As we have noted, the 
methodology which was employed placed a heavy emphasis upon the collection 
of observation, interview, and survey data. ' The conclusions we have 
reached have been extrapolated from such data with care exercised to 
be sure that they were confirmed by more than" one source. It £s our 
sincere hope that what has bieen assembled Will prove of some use to the 
Project ataff and others interested in making similar efforts. 
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II.' Operation of the Project 
A, Staffing and Organization ^ - 

As ve have noted earlier, the accomplishments of the Project have 

i * » 

been limited "by the size of the staff that was available. The problem 
this posed vas not confined to staff size alone. That is, it moved beyond 
the. sheer limitations of numbers to present further^co^licationfl in regard 
to the variety of talents and skills that were available. In a project 
that was working in as complex and demanding, an environment as this one, 
there was a constant need for a diversity of insight and understanding 
that vas necessarily limited in so small a faculty. Given the ambitious 
intent of the program, it seemed that the scope of the talents needed 
was always broader than that which was availabT*. 

To point to such limitations is not to dffer an 'implied criticism 
of* the professional ability of the- staff that was employed. Admittedly, 
the ambitious goals of the Project did place a premium upon the intelligent 
hiring of staff and a careful match-up-of their skills to the tasks 
that needed to be- performed, ^hat issue should not be avoided and will" 
,be addressed in a later section.- What is alluded to here is_ the simple 
lack of human resources and the restrictions that posed for a project 
with such a diverse set of expectations. The Project had available to 
it the equivalent of three full time faculty positions. In attempting , 
to meet the many' demands upon them, 'these posticus were at various times 
spread out over as few as six and as many as nine part-time faculty 
members. While that met the need to expand the set of skills available, 
it left each member of the staff with other sets of responsibilities^ that , 



required their attention. * 

Faculty m emb ers working on the Project were* to be released from N , 

an equivalent portion of their normal responsibilities. It is not 
easy to determine precisely the set of responsibilities of which Project 
staff was relieved. The number of faculty in»the Department of Science . 

r 

Education had been decreasing for sever al^ears. Because of this, it is . 
hard to determine how many persons were needed to conduct the x normal business 
of the department, aside frori^fche concerns of the Project. The separation 
between the Project and the department was not clear: In certain ways this 
was intended and necessary. To accomplish the intent of institutionalization the 
lack of separation was good, but in practice it meant that the remaining 
siaff had to conduct all the ongoing business of the department a^well as 
that of the Project. The organizational strain was obvious and was noted by 
PCS staff. It frequently appeared that PCS was added on to the normal set of 
departmental responsibilities, with key staff members assuming heavier loads 
to accomodate the needs of the Project rather than being relieved of other, 
tasks • 

" Because »f the lack of sufficient resources, there was a considerable 

' f 

premium on skillful organization, administrative leadership, and inter- 
departmental cooperation. . In the opinion of a number of t^e former and 
• some of the present staff members, these important conditions were not 
.always satisfactorily-met (See Appendix J) . Much of the inter-department 
effort that was planned never came about. A portion of this was due to ^ 
conditions at the University, discussed earlier. This, however, cannot account 

for the almost complete lack of cooperation from other departments. 

\ " ' ' * 



• Certainly, a part of the lack was also due to the barriers to 
cooperation vhich norraalOy exist between departments . A certain 
resistance to such efforts, particularly when they are under the 
aegis of a single unit, could have been anticipated. A ^reasonable 
p'lan or design for dealing with such territoriality was necessary, but 
apparently did not exist. That represented a failure of foresight on 
the part of leadership, thereby denying the staff some much-needed help. , 

The Project was also, handicapped by changes in administrative 
leadership. The influence of such changes cannot be fully evaluated, and 
it would be wrong to attribute more to them than is reasonable. Nonetheless, 
such changes at important junctures can and do have important consequences . 
The actual shift in leadership often is preceded by a period in which the 
impending change is anticipated, and the complete attention of neither the 
incumbent nor the incoming leadership is fully available. That can be 
disruptive, as can the normal change in leadership style and emphasis. In 
the case of PCS, %he staff operated for a year with a Project Director who 
was present only two days a week. 'Thus, to the complication of a ^change in 
leadership was added the need for a certain division of administrative 
responsibility. That too provided some difficulty. Beyond this, since 
the Project was predicated upon an evolving definition of roles, it may 
not nave been prewired organizationally to handle the types of problems 

it encountered! " 

After the New York City crisis (and perhaps again after the change ^ • 
in leadership), there appeared a need to reorganize,' find new resources, 



and use the staff in different ways. That this was. not done seems, in 

I 

retrospect, unfb^tunate. Surely the, climate in and around the Project 
at that time had changed drastically. It was no longer -clear that the 
original goals remained within reach, but it seems certain that they were 
not attainable in the same way or to the same degree that had initially 
been planned. That an extensive reassessment of purpose was not conducted 
should not be overstated as a fault. Considering the extent of the <?risis, 
one could reasonably 'conclude that* the PCS staff responded well enough 
to have survived and remain a viable force after it was over. Still, the 
choice was possijfiT&T— 

For the benefit of those attempting future effort^of this type, r 
it may be useful to consider what alternatives- were available under the 
circumstances. It would seem tyiat the best counse^ that, 'might be offered 
a. project staff facing changes as extensive as those which confronted PCS 
would be a recommendation to consider a thorough reorganization-. Tnis would 
include a complete re-examination of purposes, and of the structures that 
had been created to accomplish ihem. It simply does not seem appropriate 
to continue applying a construct which had been created during one period 
to a circujastance for which it may no longer he appropriate. It could be •! 
that the superior course of action in such an instance would consist of I 

* 

siippiy marking tfcne while reassessing what is possible. 

We believe that such a course of action would have benefited project City 
Science. It is not that the failure tp employ it emptied the Project of / 
purpose or direction. The staff continued to do useful things. There is a 
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real possibility, however, that allowing the staff to remain fuliy 
engaged throughout the' crisis was a mistake. PCS offered the schools, . 
a welcome service hut at the possible expense' of denying its own staff 
the time they needed to consider how to redirect their ovtf efforts. A 
temporary halt might have allowed the PCS staff to react better to the 
changed circumstances land to even find means -of capitalizing upon some 
of the -unique opportunities- these changes may h<*ve provided. 

We ndted earlier our concern about the Project staff's tendency to 
set goals, ftt such an unreachable level that the practical operation of the 
program was conducted without real reference to them. The Project appeared 
to move increasingly into an informal mode "where the relationship between 
behavior and purpose was not .always clearly charted. The crisis described would 
appear to have reinforced that tendency. A temporary halt .would have 
provided one means of rectifying the problem, allowing the staff to plan a 
better" fit tfelweTnTwnat was intended and what now remained possible'. 



B. Modifications » », 

• In an earlier evaluation (See .Appendix A), we noted a modif icatiohlbf the 
Project in which the formal model for institutionalization and change was 
apparently deemphasized s and the dissemination effort expanded to replace it.* 
. The shift in emphasis may have been dictated by, a number of changes in the 
climated the project at that time, though there is little record of conscious 



o » TV* 

♦As will be shown in a later section the change model was not completely 
abandoned. Attempts to formally apply it were discontinued but some 
elements of the* initial effort still 'remained. - 
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planning. At that same time, however, the Project faced another set 
of circumstances which did, seem to demand that important modifications 
be made. Having shaped its design and- submit ted^an accompanying budget 
for the conduct of Phase II of its effort, the PCS staff found itself 

confronted with a fifty percent reduction in the funding that had been 

*■ » * * 

sought. One yould hate* expected an adjustment in some of the broacl aims 
.of the Project which would have corresponded to the new set of realities 
dictated by so severe a cut. In our Qpinion? this" did not happen. 

The Project staff* sought to make 'its adjustment mainly in one 
dimension, that of reducing the number of school districts with which they 
proposed to work. The revised proposal "sent to NSF noted the need to "reduce 
staff and to eliminate or cut back certain activities," .It goes on to 
indicate,* however, that the major modification would be tQ substitute 
"intensity for extension," explaining , that Project staff would work in 
"two school districts rather than the four that had been originally proposed. 
What they did not attempt was to reassess the broad ambitions of the J!£<^ect 
and whether o* not they could still be accomplished. That, decision Seems 
crucial* In retrospect, ip appears that the. Project /staff did not give 
sufficient thought to how the budget cuts would affect their ability to perform 
a number of the 'difficult tasks to which they had committed themselves.* The' 
reduction was drastic. The analysis of what was now possible needed to be 
conducted at a level proportionate to. those reductions. It was necessary^ 



♦What was at issue was not only whether such tasks could be acconplished 
but the quality with which they would be performed. Many, remained 
w^thiA reach, but not at the same level of performance. 
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to detexjaiae whether the cuts were srich that they would influence *not 

ooly the number of locations hut the actual scope of the problems the 

Project could address. 

It surely seems that the influence the cuts would have on the central 

purposes of the Project was underestimated. This may have .had results 

that continue^ to seriously hamper the effectiveness with which a number 

of Project activities could he Conducted. One example of this, previously 

-^\^jpef erred to, was the impact of reductions in the total number of ^ staff 

anticipated in the initial planning. Such reductions had an expanding 

influence on the whole operation of the Project. That. influence had 3 to 

intensify when initial objectives were nbt satisfactorily adjusted. 

As one begins to circumscribe the number of staff who will be available 

* " »• 
it becomes clear- that what is lost afaount* to something more than mere . 

\ - * ■ r -\- m 9 

faculty positions. There is a decrease in the scope of the interaction 
that is possible, the' diversity of id^as exchanged, and th^capacity of the 

staff to excite each other's interest and inspire fresh activity. In 

... *" * 

brief, the budget restriction posed more than a simple case of reducing 
the services that could be offered. The inner vision of the Project was 
itself affected. ' • 

It" seems that two possible modifications could have been entertained 
at this point. One would have been a reconsideration of earlier objectives. 
That would involve a reordering^f-overall aims and not simply the working 
environments. A second consideration would have been the launching of a 
concerted effort aimed at making up for the loss of faculty. "This would 
have included contacting other souroes of help within the University to 



find constructive ways to fill anticipated gaps, in the project created 
by reduced funding. Thus, 'one of tvo alternatives would have been 

—expected: either a restriction of the original scope of the\^ProJect, or 
efforts -to find alternative means of performing functions that wfculd 
otherwise be detrimentally affected. Efforts^ at adjustment *cpe made, 

• but not at a level consistent with the budget restrictions that had been 

imposed. It seems that the Project staff simply miscalculated its own needs 

by assuming they could attempt what had, originally been intended even 

wtfen faced with such a grievous reduction in funding.* 

4 

C. Support for Incrementation * <, 

In" initiating a discussion of this type, the evaluators feel compelled 
to emphasize the intense difficulty faced- by a project working actively in 
the schools. Much of what takes place in education conspires against 
risk-taking. Funded programs, operating in that same milieu, are far from exempt. 
Jt is easy to fail when the$e are so, many elements over whibh no real control 
_can be, exerted. The broader /the influence that is sojgght, the greater the risk. 
It becomes increasingly Simple to have important things go wrong. The 
possibilities for interpersonal. disharmony are greatly multiplied when 

• **** " s 

one adds the variable of intey-ins^itutional cooperation/ '"Conflicts can erupt both 
within and between staffs . Inexperienced interns or' faculty can use bad 

"judgment that reduces or hinders Project acceptance,. The prospects for 

» 

failures are numerous. 



Vfhe PCS staff has referred to the nee4 to achieve a "critical wm* n In 

- reference to its research effort. The term is lacking in specific' 
meaning but the idea' it attempts to convey is at*plic£ble % in regard to 

- the pool of faculty talent that Projects such as this require. 



At the interpersonal level, this Project has handled its relationships 
with the schools quite well. The districts in whijch they are currently 
working want them to return. Their efforts are generally respected and their . 
relationships remain positive. This is no small accomplishment and it 
has left the' Project in a position where it can continue to work with and 
influence instruction in the schools. ~~ 

In managing its field Relationships as well as it has, the Project 
staff, has not had a great dea\ of external support. As pointed out earlier, 

some portion of this may be their own* fault in not overcoming the inertia and 

I , 

resistance of other departments at IfYU., The University "leadership, however, 

fr ' ' 

h#fe not been of great aid in this endeavor. As at other iiniverslties, much is 

•T l ■ * . 

offered in the way of verbal support. Univiersity administration expresses the 

desire to see its staff involved in the community and offering aid. The 

individual reward structure for faculty and the broad university support 

systems, however, say. otherwise.* From the level of Dean on downward there 

appears to have .been insufficient appreciation of what was done, or support 

for what was being attempted. While prepared to" acknowledge the, Project's 

importance, little in the way. of either material or moral support was offered. 

Despite v the rather clear nature of the need for University support 'impl'ic it in 

the- proposal, the Project appeared to be very much on its own. Not ev^pa 

its success in managing its^field relationships so skillfully seemed 

appreciated or, much valued. In manj^ways, the University leadership seemed 

unaware of the opportunity that PCS represented. That opportunity, in our • 

\ * " 

*The Utxiversity continues to apply a ^one-dimensional reward system that ^ fc 
honor's publication as the sole activity meriting either tenure or promotion.^ 
Right or wrong, such a system militates against extensive efforts of * this type 
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opinion, -*esnt well beyoad the confines 6f science, education. It . 
included a broad pdtential for working in the schools, and with other 
community agencies. In any event, less seemed offered in the way of 
support.' than would 'have been expected. Outside of what was funded, little 
was provided. It is difficult to see what, the University contributed to the 
Project's efforts to accomplish its major objectives.. In that respect, it 
seems that University leadership was far better served by what Project City 
Science offered them than by what they offered in return.-^ r ^ 
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III. CRITICAL ASSSSSMB1IT: THE OVERALL PROJECT 

0 v 

A. Funding, Implications 

The eraluation team has stated at several points its belief in the 
usefulness of this Project. It> would seem appropriate to clarify and 
expand upon that belief, particularly in the light of some of the criticisms 
that have been offered. PCS constitutes an important effort. On a broad 
level it represents an attempt on the^art of the funding agency to -determine . 
the efficacy of concentrating resources, focusing upon the support of- large 
scale efforts rather than a series of smaller ones. The final estimate of 
such an outcome will take some years to determine. It is unclear at this 
point whether this Project will continue, or if it does, precisely what form 
it will take. Time alone will allow a determination of the Project's long range 
success in finding its own sources of funding and establishing its importance 
as a voice for science education. 

One can, even at this juncture, however, offer some estimate of rthe 
reasonableness of such a funding approach. The. evaluators, from their present 
vantage' point (and we admit there are important limitations' to what we can 
now see), believe that' the experience of this Project raises some important 
. questions which need to be considered when funding major endeavors such as 
this. On the one hand, the value of supporting projects .with the broad 
capability pt a PCJ is recognized. That support allowed things to be attempted 
. that thirty .smaller projects could not have done. On the other hand, the PCS 
effort, has given reason to believe that such large scale attempts often bring 
with them problems that are not- easy to overcome. For example, when one 
: launches* an effort of this magnitude, it seems that it. almost inevitably 9 
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results in the creation of a complex or sophisticated model* Such models 
are, by their very nature/ often at variance with the systems into which their 
proposers seek to have them introduced. They are also efforts whose actual 
functioning often depends upon a partnership, but which have usually been 
exclusively conceived and developed by only one of the partners— the university. 
As noted in our earlier evaluation (See Appendix A), the inherent inequality of 
such partnerships frequently results in inter-institutional working arrangements 
that frustrate attempts at making permanent change. These twin dangers seem 
general, and future funding should be predicated upon a clear demonstration that 
they have been considered and that compensation has been made for their 
disruptive potential. , 

-As is obvious, an organization such as NSF must make a number of 
important decisions abbXhow funds should be allocated. Discoveries about the 
limitations of a particular type of funding in no way indicate a failure.' 
Such efforts allow important understandings to be reached and thus, 
irrespective of results at the operational level, something of value will 
be learned from projects such as this. In regard to the funding of programs 
with broad intent, we believe the potential limitations we have noted above are 
serious and require attention. While we fully support what has been attempted" 
through the PCS venture, believing it an effort that should have been made, 
we are not at all convinced that we would recommend that other such efforts 
be funded without assurance' that some of the related problems have been 
confronted, and dealt with. 
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* Project City Science is important at a number of 'other levels and 
these also need to "be examined. The Project has provided an opportujrfrEyto 
discover the extent to which large urban school districts can be \^ 
influenced, and whether different teacher training models can produce unique 
and even transportable results. As in the case of funding procedures, 
what cwx De xeurnea is not limited to a narrow definition of "success."' What 
the evaluation is seeking to determine is not simply how well a particular 
aspect of the Project has succeeded, but what has been learned and how 
effectively ;Lt has been reported. In> such a view, even "failures" that lead 
'to the raising of significant questions are valuable. 

Because this is so, the evaluators have chosen not to shrink from a 
critical examination of issues both large and small in regard to this Project. 
As will be evident, we feel PCS has fallen short of its expectations at a 
number of levels- Nonetheless, the attempts, if openly examined by either the 
evaluators or the PCS staff, constitute an important part of the learning 
that can evolve. The danger we have tried to avoid i,s that of excusing the 
Project's failure to add to our knowledge by pointing to the hardships it 
faced or by focusing upon the nobility of the effort . That would be unfair 
to both the effort made and the results intended. The Project accepted the 
serious responsibility of attempting to further inform the science education 
community on a number of * important issues. The evaluators have attempted to 
give that charge the serious attention it deserves. 

Instructional Methodology « 
Hbw effective is the classroom instructional model the Project is seeking 
to see implemented? We believe the Project has, not made a significant . 
contribution in this regard. Little that would add to the depth of our 
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understanding about the effectiveness of the "hands-on" approach, or 
that would improve our use of it, has "been reported. It has not "been the 
subject of serious research, dr even extensive reflection "by the staff. To 
a large extent, Project personnel seemed to b.egin and conclude their efforts with 
the assumption that such an approach was implicitly superior. Par too little 
vas done to explore those assumptions in any detail or to offer supporting ^ - 

* evidence. „ 

One of the real problems ;with a "hands-on" approach is that students often" 
bring to it a personal agenda that is non-lesson related. They come to the 
experience which has been prepared by the teacher with their own social and 
psychological needs. At least some .of these will be directly contrary to, the 
intent and the requirements of the learning that is being offered. Under such 
circ u mstances, the very structure of the "hands-on" approach* can invite a 
conflict of purpose. Subtle responses and adjustments need to b^ made by 
teachers . The difficulties inherent in the approach must be candidly assessed, 
9 analyzed and dealt with, not ignored. Too much of "hands-on" teaching is built 
upon^ an assumption that interest and the need to learn will so far outweigh other 
considerations, that those considerations do not really require serious 
attention. There is fkr too little evidence that this Is so, and the entire 
approach needed to be explored rather than given an a priori acceptance- 
It*is generally acknowledged that this teaching method rests upon the 

* intellectual curiosity or at least the interest of the student. What is not 
so easily seen is the great difficulty involved in instructing teachers in its 
use. 11} is hard to understand exactly how one is "trained" in such an approach. 
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It has to "be experienced, understood, even lived "by the teacher "before it can 
"be .passed on to anyone else. Personal acts of discovery are just that; if the 
teachers have not themselves experienced such acts with considerable frequency, 
they are ill-equipped to guide students ^in making them. This is as true for 
the university teacher as it is for the later rx. Too often trainees attain the 
vocabulary without having experienced the* process either deeply or often enough. 
Worse, they are left unaware that thi^is so. 

That PCS did not entirely overcome the dilemma posed "by this instructional 
approach is attested to "by the Relative iafrequeacy^6f its use. Tne evaluates 
did iot observe a great deal of "nands-on" instruction anywhere, including the 
university classrooms. Some eighty to ninety percent of what was observed at 
NYU was teacher lecture or group discussion. It was not common to see the * 
teaching model so often spoken of actually practiced. Tne field experience 
was roughly similar with regard to the frequency of "nands-on" instruction 
- observed. Observers in the schools, to a large extent saw a practical rein- 
forcement of the instructional model most frequently practiced at the 
\ university. The, PCS staff itself lacked* a maste^ teacher who could demonstrate 
the mbdel in sufficient variety and detail. Most of the instruction viewed was 
quite traditional in nature - an observation shared by the majority of visitors 
to either Project field sites or NYU cjLsses. (See Appendices F-H) 
• Perhaps if the approach ,had been more intensely examined and its possibil- 

ities more closely explored, greater use of it might have been seen. If the 
PCS staff had from the beginning treated "hands-on" as hypothesis to be tested, 
more of importance could Have been learned about the specific conditions under 
which it does or does not work.* By assuming that it was the best instructional ' 

*A number of'acieace teachers in the schools in which PCS was located consistently 
reflected the view that as an instructional method, "hands-<?n" was mor§ suitable for 
able students. Views such as that needed to be systematically examined, probably 
by the research arm of the Project. Unfortunately, they were not. 
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intervention available, PCS has left the science education community with the 
same questions, the same lack of knowledge, and the same gaps in its under- 
standing. Too little has been learned from five years 'of project experience in 
this regard* 

C. University - SchooX Literrelatjpnsh^ps 

The schools serve a number of important purposes, - and balancing them 
alvays presents- a problem. 1 Tne socialization function of the school vies with 
the educational, and often a real conflict is posed. .Teachers, sometimes uncon- 
ciously, struggle to maintain what is in their -view^a reasonable balance> Students 
are increasingly peer . group oriented, and place great premiums upon the need to 
be liked and- accepted. Thus the social aspects of school life compete with, the ^ 
academic for the student^ time, and energy. ' Some of the' methods posed by teacher-, 
•training 'institutions 'implicitly' require a considerable increase in the degree of 
socializing allowed. Teachers resist this, and perhaps they should. There. are, 
some deep and vital questions here that need identification and discussion. The ^ 
university too often moves directly to answers rather, than explorations, neatly 
"ignoring some of thereal problems: The schools, which have to deal with 
. consequences, can afford no such luxury. The larger Educational community needs 
to face the fact that schools ignore the advice of university teachers and re- 
searchers not because they are ignorant, recalcitrant, or both, but because 
they dp not believe the real issues are being addressed. That/belief may not 
be as inaccurate' as critics of the schools would prefer to think. 

•Part of the difficulty is that few formal mechanisms have been established 
(that would facilitate a real exchange of ideas between the school and the 
university. PCS attempted to create such a link in the form of an on-site co- 
ordinator. This did<ho* prove to be a completely satisfactory mechanism. The 
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coordinator* 1 professional standing did not seem strong enough for members 
of either institution to utilize them for such a purpose. That would have 
required more teaching and/or supervisory experience than most persons who 
filled that position possessed. Their* status appeared to leave them ill- 
equipped to address institutional differences with authority, as several of 
the coordinators ^themselve§ pointed out.* A corresponding difficulty was posed * 
by the fict that three of the eight coordinators this year were employees of 
the public schools. Due to the nature of their responsibilities, the degree of 
interaction with PCS faculty appeared extremely limited and little was done to 
use any of them effectively as a liaison between school and university I 

In the absence* of an effective mechanism, resistenee to implementation 
efforts is likely to persist. The schools continue to offer opposition and those 
in the university continue to offer convenient explanations for the refusal of 

c * » • 

others to adopt their ideas. To accept their explanations would require the 
belief that the reasons sfor rejection are almost always unsound. That seems 
unlikely, and so deeper causes need to be spught. While teachers do not always 
take the time -to offer a formal analysis, the constant refusal to adopt a particular 
approach should be viewed as something more than simple obstructionism on their 
part. Tnere'may be a basic flaw , in ^lat'is being suggested, a real conflict 
between it and the environment into which its incorporation is being sought. 



Tae responsibility Jor discovering the conflict lies with the university; not 

the school. Since the university advocates the suggested change, the corresponding 

obligation of demonstrating the proof that the change has virtue remains theits . 



♦It appeared obvious iio several of the coordinators that in their capacity 
as key implementers of change in the schools, they were often not taken 
- seriousiy by either group. those in the University or the schools. 
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It Is an obligation Vhich has not frequently "been accepted - indeed 
one that often appears to have been studiously avoided* It is a simpler task 

to condemn the schools, attributing the lack of acceptance to their extreme 

i 

conservatism rather than the university's refusal to give up such comfortable 
rationalizations and seek deeper, structural courses* 

There are two conservatisms at work here, but only one is generally 
identif iedi The university has for, too long been expert at identifying the 
resistance to change in other institutions while remaining blind'to its own entrenched 
patterns* It remains too tolerent of behavior that is comfortably self-serving, 
but has proven neither productive nor fruitful. PCS has been prey to this 
problem. The Project began with a heavy field emphasis. In the beginning, in- 
service workshops were conducted in the schools, and university faculty made , 
'frequent visits to field sites. Over the duration of the ifivf^year funding 
period, however, one can chart an increasing withdrawal of the faculty to'the 
coftfines of jbhe university campus. T^his seems part of a larger pattern for 
such program** The staff begin with an emphasis upon working in the field but 
increasingly yield to the temptation to return to an environment in which they 
feel most comfortable.* There is a pattern of gradual withdrawal from what was 
the central arena of intended activity. During the last year of this Project, 
ihere were increasing complaints about the non-availabil' by of even the on-site 
coordinators in the schools. Thus one is witnpss to the retreat first of 
front line univferaity facyity, fallowed by what tfould constitute second l£ne^~ 
staff.** Tiie schools note such withdrawal with more than passing interest. , 



♦The lack of power, authority ahd status within the schools are probably 
important factors in the gradual reduction of the university presence* 
The' capacity to influence always seems greater when viewed from afar. 

** The coordinators were not considered faculty. 
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That they draw appropriate conclusions about vhether the university^ ideas 
are workable in their environment, cannot be doubted. 

The universities, thus, have their own problems to overcome! They often 
employ a one-dimensional approach for dealing with the schools that is in- 
consistent with their expectations of a flexible response. While the problem 
referred to above requires resolution, the overall dilemma is far from unique 
to this Project. That it was not overcome is not surprising. It is not noted^ 
as a special flaw but as part of a constant and continuing limit to innovative 
efforts initiated at the university level. Those employed there need to take 
•a broader <and more embracing view of the university's own conservatism, its re- 
sistance mechanisms, and its hostility to modifying' long ingrained practices. ' . 
They need, in short, a far more sophisticated approach to attempts at cooperative 
interaction with other institutions than they currently possess. 

The interfacing of institutions is a complex and demanding process, 
requiring an understanding of institutional behaviors, and-the development 
of distinct strategies or approaches. The NSF would be well- advised to require 
a demonstration of such an understanding (and ^ well-designed plan to put it 
into effect) from any outside institution seeking funds to implement programs 
- in the schools. Tnis Project made reference to 'an institutional cnange model . 
in its proposal, but. never appeared to take it seriously enough to formally 
plan and apply it. Even then, the model was top^'other-institution" oriented, 
reflecting an ethnocentrism that was ill-equipped to deal with the full set of 
problems inherent in such inter-institutional arrangements . Yfr the scope of 
what was being considered, *PCS took too little account of the types of resistances 

t a 
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they were bojKlLd to encounter. Even less thought was\given to those to 
which ttfey themselves migti| prove susceptible . The result was that the 

impldientatiori effort vas at best uneven, frequently uninformed. 

D. -,§ffecting Change ^ 

The Project had, as part of its design, the calculated use"of key in- 

% * 1 1 

divi duals who were to serve as agents of change in the schools. PCS had 

assigned this role in different ways to "both. its on-site coordinators (OSC's) 

and its interns; The 'strategy seemed to be- to^ work at changing conditions 

in the schools by skillfully employing , the talents of individuals filling 

those two roles. The OSp's, being professionally more experienced, were 

generally. phar^e*^ witl^ greater responsibility in this regard. 

" ^ 'Based on ob^^hration and interview data, "a reconsideration of who » 
would serve best asr the agents of change- ^s suggested. The evaluators would 
urge t^hat the 1 PCS staff contemplate training school personnel to fill this role, 
la particular,' we-wttLd suggest working with administrators at the building 
level, and science coofcdin^lbrs (or otfoer key personnel) from the central office 
There is a need t& interact with' these* individuals and discuss questions of 
deeper educational significance,. 3§y their own^adniission, school administrators 
have all too little opportunity to do this. 1 They need to be invited in as Jpint 
partners: ,co -planners of. key Project efforts. They need to be consulted 
about direction, and used in a way^whifch would help them see themselves as 
conscious agents of change, with a particular purpose and an accompanying 
plan in which they have confidence'. This- will require developing a strategy 
with them, and clearly defining their role.' Including them in such planning 

•would not only employ* their talent and experience, but would ^ovide the op- 
portunity to inform and direct the key inplementers of such a strategy. This 
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would appeir a more promising approach *than that which has been attempted. 

* t 
The training task is not an eaaj> one and needs to be carefully^conaidered. 

U.ie resulting application would be far more direct, hoveyer. Further, if it 
proves workable, the potential dividends are -much greater. One can make a 
real beginning at the development o£ mo&el schools through such an approach. 
These administrators have a large say in employing staff and often set the 
standards for the school. Tneir normal institutional role allows them to 
hire teachers,* thus using their positioi to improve the quality of the staff 
V and change the tenor of the school • 

PCS appeared to belieye that they could* minister directly to what they 
felt was *a small, well defined population: Tne junior high school science 
, teachers. In retrospect, it does not appear that this was ever possible - at 
least not iajthe way that was assumed. These teachers are part of the^total system 
They work. within it not outside of it, and cannot he separately influenced in 
the manner attempted. The whole system Impinges on their day-to-day activity, . 
exacting from teachers a behavior which conforms to the structural demands of 
the school. Ia some ways the Project staff seemed to know this, hut in important 
ways they did not act upon it. It was a fault in the design that was never 
fully* compensated for. T <e staff needed a better vehicle for making a fuller 
impact upon the whole system. PCS could have considered how to affect admin- 
istrators and other teachers in order 'to influence science instruction. They . 
chose the reverse route: attempting to- influence -the system through, its science 
teachers. In' such competition to influence teacher behavior, the university ■ 
was badly overmatched. It would appear that attempting to use the. natural 

' * T'lis includes interns graduating from the PCS program who could presumably 
' provide the foundation upon which revitalization could be built. As 
noted in an earlier evaluation (Appendix B), the Project failed to give, 
much attention to seeing that their graduates were so employed. 
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structure of the system would hare been a viser course'. It is possible 

that middle management, i.e. building administrators and subject area coofajT 

nators, are the most influential components in a large city bureaucracy. Their 
tenure is often more permanent than that of eitner the teachers below them or 

'those at the superintendent level and higher. T.iey are. clearly more access- 
ible, and more time can be spent with them.* T !ey have tne capacity to more 
directly influence actual classroom instructional. practices. That they were* 
not worked with more closely seems to have been a major error. l They appear to have 
far more influence as potential change agents with both subordinates and super- 
ordi.iates than those the Project choose to use in this capacity. 

Whether the PCS staff decides to use "the administrators in the manner 
suggested or not, they must increase their interaction with them. The full 
burden of responsibility to effect change cannot be left to interns and Co- 
ordinators. Tnese latter are potential instruments which the Project staff 
and school administration might well employ to help implement decisions which 
have been Jointly reached. Tney can serve an important purpose for the project 
if used this way. If the original role planned for coordinators ever had a 
chance to work, it was dependent upon PCS employing exceptional individuals in 
that capacity: master teachers- whose demonstrated example was so strong it 
could compel others to reexamine their approaches. -Tne Project did not fill , 
these positions with such individuals.** Taat failure vitiated whatever 4 , 

^ likelihood of success might have existed. To a large extent, the Project operated 

* * 

* Teachers, particularly in large, urbwiT-unio.nized school systems, tend to 
leave immediately following the last period and are rarely available during 

* the day. Superintendents are generally far\oo busy to give the problem of 
classroom instruction the attention it requires. 

** Wni 'ie the staff was able, they could not' be described as master teachers - 
at least' not within the realm in which the Project was working. 
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on the one had at too hrgh -a level' for meaningful change and on the 
other at too mundane a, level to be effective. Somehow middle management 

personnel were too. little consulted or influenced, and on a day-to-day 

* ) 

basis they are the ones who run the school system. 
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IV . GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

i 

* * * . 1 

A. Vision . 

PCS "represents an important and necessary attempt on the part of HSF 
to support innovative educational efforts. Aside from the strengths or 
weaknesses of this particular Project, the effort that nas been made is ' 
important. Educators have recognized that the junior. high school has been 
too long ignored. Many agree that it often represents a pivotal, point in 
the life of students: a time in which vital decisions about *heir educational 
futurej are being made. For all that educators acknowledge the importance of 
JuniorW" schools, little of practical significance has been done to address 
or attempt to alleviate the problems so often alluded to. * - 

Project City Science represents an attempt to deal ' directly with one of r 
. the problems. The^inal concept was' sound and tne Project! \A authors did not, 
avoid" the real^issues . Tney chose to work in the schools, dealing- directly 
with students and teaxAers, thus exposing the project to the risk of failure, 
in exchange for placing tnemselves in' a position wnerethey could.make an impact. 
' That '<risk was compounded since PCS choose *o work' not only, at the Junior .high , 
school level, but- within an pinner* city urban seeing that was experienc Wde, 
dining economic conditions,' increasing population shifts, and -great probiems^ 

with teacher morale. * - • , \^ 

The initial design for dealing' vith^these problems vas audacious in' its 
. vision. .There were 2L drawbacks to tnat as will be noted in the next section 
. a conception so elevated eventually needs to be translated into concrete action 

and that can prove a' stumbling' block.' nonetheless, in the initial stages, a 

% f " 
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grand vision of vhat can be accomplished needed to be offered. Such a 
vision vas provided. The design offered vas prescient, anticipating 'interests, 
and pointing to ah, important policy direction. What' vas proposed -vas hold 
and imaginative. It pinpointed an area of need, and .identified the separate 
resources vhich could be formed into an alliance to meet that need. The 
implementation of such a design vas a separate matter, requiring a different 
set of sfcQla. Translating theory into practice offers fev guarantees. Tne 
experience of Project City Science has demonstrated again the difficulty of 
attaining objectives that are ambitious in scope and require major institutions^^/ 
adjustments to accomodate them. The Project vas far less successful in meeting 
such.pbjectrves,' and some of that can he tied to the very breadth Of vhat vas ? 
envisioned in the original .plan.* 

~~ • • - • .< ! - 

B. Scope J 

Tue evaluators believe that an' excessively optimistic set of expectations 
was entertained by tne Project staff. This vas also alluded to by the evaluators 
of Phase I of their effort.* K program that is overly ambitious -in its intent - 
ambitious to tne point of being unrealistic - can end up in a state of organizational 
confusion. Aiming high on th'e assumption that falling short vill still result 
in important achievements, is not alvays a positive attribute. It can result % % 
in subverting project planning^ creating a level of illusion that confuses 
program functioning, "leaving, the staff vithout clear direction. In such situa* 
. Aions a dichotomy is often introduced- betveen statements of intended purpose 

(vhich 'the staff begins to conceive of as ideals rataer than guides) and actual 
. behavior. The result' is that statements of purpose, and ^actual behavior become 
* increasingly unrelated. * 



«The' evaluation vas conducted by t he Center for Instruction, Researcn 
lad Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCE). See PCS Progress Report k. 



Such a separation between thought and action appears to have been 
an unintended outcome of this project. Based upon observer and interview 
data, the connection between expressed Project purposes and actual outcomes 
was consistently weak. The ambitious scope of the proposed research effort, 
tne design for institutionalizing caange, and the attempt to create model 
districts were examples of goals set so high that actual performance 
was left witnout realistic guidance, fhis resulted in key Project activltes 
often seeming random rath^y than purposeful, and discontinuous rather than 
aggregate in nature. In our view trie "Progress Reports," while useful, fe- 
fleet that discontinuity and lack of long range focus. 

Despite the ambitious nature of its goals, tne Project remained somewhat 

\ 

insular in its actual operation. Far too little outside help was sought. 
The Projects failure to make use of the Hew .York University community is noted 
in Appendix B. With the exception of a portion of a single sociology course 
(dropped in the final year), only PCS staff were involved in the actual 
instruction of interns. We believe a number of outside consultants or guests 
could and should have b^en J^^» As one of the interns noted, "It would have 
been good H they had brougnt in a Black or Hispanic -psychologist who could t 
have given us a little -better insight a>>out the kids and their problems." There 
were a number of such special circumstances where outside expertise could have 
proven invaluable, and not all, of it need have been financially prohibitive 1 . 
Resources from the Board of Education and a variety of New York City institutions, 
including other universities, could have been obtained free or at nominal cost. 
There were, and are a number of minority coalitions, alternative schools and 
public service organizations willing to dffer services or provide useful experiences. 
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A similar problem was -the Projects lack of a broader vision of its 

^5 purpose. It retained a narrow view, often seeing its role in specific ; 

• Mew York City terms, and never really addressing the larger issue of inner- 

dlty instruction in science; Attempts to put staff or students in contact* 

with science educators working in similar circumstances were far too in- 

frequent. Drawing upon the experience of programs in neighboring cities 

was seldom attempted, > yet the evaluation staff found there were individuals who 

were bdth knowledgeable and interested in sharing concerns. 

Failure to seek these interconnections may have been an oversight, but 

it deprived the Project and its interns of views tnat could have been at 

once broadening and informative. It* also served to deny the Project staff 

access to the potential dissemination outlets they were seeking. There 
» 

seemed to be too limited a sense of responsibility to the wider audience of 
science educators. Operational aspects of the Project were conducted as if they 
represented mainly a~ local effort, with little being tested, developed, or offered 
in a form that would stand rigorous review. A better sense of their relationship 
to t.e broader science community might have encouraged a more effective use 
of available resources^ and a wider scope for Project operation. 

» 

C. Status 

If one is to be guided by recent "Progress Reports," the Project appears 

* 25 

to consider that important elements Wnich are transferrable nave been completed. 
The evaluators do not concur. The Project is, from our perspective, mainly a 
source of - potential that has not yet been fully realized. The extent to which 
it will be remains unclear. Viewed in a favorable light, one may consider 
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that the Project is right on schedule. At the end of fivk years, they remain 
a viable force tnat is in a position to accomplish Something. Tney are, in 

this View, an unfulfilled but possible source of good in the area of science 

, — ♦ 

education. Perhaps roore could not have been expected than that the Project 
staff would have brought themselves into such a position by this time/ although ' 
their own hopes were surely greater than that. 

Regarding the Project's present status, txie evaluators want to emphasize 

* * / 
their view that PCS is not what it appears to be on paper. An extensive attempt 

to document that discrepancy is offered in an earlier report (Appendix A) . 

' Tae Project's reports in which the staff assess their own endeavors, 

are, in the opinion of the evaluators, inflated in their optimism about both 

vast jfas been accomplished and what remains wit iin reach. 

Projects such as tnis develop a certain isolation from the immediate 

world in which they live. There is a tendency to receive only data that 

reinforces a positive view of what is being accomplished. Some of this is 

natural. T^e work is nard, and positive reinforcements tare few. It is not 

a strength, however, and needs to be resisted. It was not unusual to find 

tnat the Project staff discounted viewpoints from sources taey considered either 

biased or unimportant. T..e concomitant phenomenon was that they were" not 

' profiting from what those sources had to say.* T ie Project was not well served 

• by sucn attitudes. 



* Tae attitude was manifested in the Project staff's reaction to the views of some 
of the school personnel, as well as to their own interns. It is perhaps 
exemplified in the response to the CIRCE report, an assessment of Project 
progress which the evaluators believe was informed and accurate in its 
identification of prospective problems. . 
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Wrdle tne staff personally accepted criticism of their efforts vith 
reasonable grace, there was not always a calculated effort on the part of 
the Project as an organization to obtain an unbiased assessment of 
now others viewed the quality of their work.- a weekly hour with interns, 
presumably created to obtain feedback, was not well used in this regard, . 
The Project staff dominated the time with administrative and program details. 
Trie hour was eventually subsumed by a course" in the 'second semester. In the 
meantime, interns complained that their concerns were not neafd. Considering 
the extent of the need for input, this seemingly casual dismissal of a vtauuble 
source was a mistake and saould be rectified. Similarly, the JProjecfs research 
staff vas not frequently. providing needed information about its operational 
aspects. In many ways, the Project did not have an external, unbiased insight 
into how it was functioning. 

In the absence of either openness or access to such external data, the 
Project has clung to a grander vision of its efforts ' than has been warranted. 
Tiis, in combination with an insufficiently restrained rhetoric, characteristic 
•of the Project from its inception, served to blur meaning, obscure purpose, 
and cloud actual activities. It too often hid what tne Project was 
truly accomplishing, perhaps because it was less than that which was intended 
or desired.* Tne earliest evaluation report said as much, though sometimes 
in unappealing language. Its counsel appeared to be ignored, and the Project 
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*In this, the "Progress Reports" were an unfortunate accomplice. The staff 
vas required to issue them at three (later four) month intervals. It is 
difficult in sucn a snort apace to find exciting activities to report, and 
one is encouraged to use inflated language or begin dwelling upon future 
promises. Tne Project staff fell prey to both errors. 
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staff continued to believe *they could accomplish the grander goals - the larger 
vision of their purpose. Tnose earlier evaluators. concluded, and the present 
ones agree, that this vas never possible, although' a number of smaller but still • 
important things were, 

D. Planning . 

In actual operation, the Project was guided by trie original proposal 
design. We nave noted tnat trie design was imaginative, and addressed itself 

, •„ — . 

of tnese caused the project difficulty. A concern has been expressed about^ 
tae scope and the depth of the impact anticipated in the original ^sign. 
T:.ere were other difficulties. Tue proposal called for the. deliberate use of 
a number of staff wJo had no experience with the New York City -schools . There 
fanned turnover of certain staff members at predetermined intervals. 
*d rationale offered was not entirely convincing* and, in the view of the 
ev^luatora, the concept did%ot work well. The lack of familiarity with the 
mechanics of the Hew York City schools represented an obstacle to a number 
of the coordinators that was not veil compensated for by the-broader view of 
events which their inexperience presumably allowed. Indeed, some became effective 
only as tney grew more familiar with the way the schools^orked. This build- 
up of experience was often lost to PCS when,, either through personal choice or 
* by predetermined plen, such staff left the Project. Thus, the weaknesses of 
these positions showed up far more than did their assumed strengths. 

Another operational difficulty the Project faced was the problem of 
planting changes in its own procedures to meet the new challenges that arose. 
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*T„e use of staff without New York experience was an attempt to avoid a conform- 
ity to the views of the city system that does indeed exist. The planned 

turnover represented' an attempt to view the coordinator's position as a 

vehicle for training future college instructors. 

■60 . ' 
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Even a Project that begins with the intention of remaining 'flexible has a 
tendency to fall into an operational mold* It appears tnat once a Project has 
imitiated program activity, it is extremely difficult to redir^fet efforts . A 
major impediment is finding the time to identify, discuss, and plan necessary 
Cx v ianges. Wliat this Project has demonstrated to the evaluators is the 'intense 
n^ed to have organizational planning and objectives clearly developed prior 
to program operation. Once the Project begins, it may be impossible to recapture 
tne planning time necessary. Events begin to acquire a momentum of their own 
and staff is often in the position of reacting to rather than directing them. 
It would appear tnat trie day to. day demands of the program ho longer leave _ 
sufficient time for extensive reassessment or unhurried reflection about new 

^ • ' ' • ; 

directions. ) ' 

If proper preparation is to be made, it is likely to be accomplished in 
* * 

one of two ways . Tne most likely of these is through the careful and thorough 
organization of the program in advance. This includes making provision for the 
staff to meet at prescribed intervals to assess, in detail, program progress. 
Sucn a mechanism must be provided in advance. A second method is that of halting 
program activity while planning a new direction, a course of action that seems 
justifiable only in .extreme emergencies such as PCS faced. If finding the 
necessary time to plan changes in direction is as difficult .as has been perceived, 
tnen a great premiv j must be placed upon developing a thorough operational design 
at tt.e outset. 

Important elements of Project City Science were not fully in place at 
the initiation of program activity. Some of this was planned. Tnis was 
particularly true of faculty roles, which were not carefully described but were 
expected to evolve with experience. It was also true of the planning for 
model districts, wnich lacked detail in regard to key roles or how major objectives 
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vould be attained. The research phase was similarly open-ended, not clearly 
identifying roles or assigning responsibilities. Wnen the operational need 
for Job descriptions that would avoid -overlapping efforts arose, there vera 
v too many demands upon the staff to allow systematic planning. Weekly faculty" 

meetings had to deal with many pressing issues - and generated their own dynamic . 
In any event, they wduld have provided an inadequate forum for the extensive 
analysis that .needed to be conducted. 

. In the absence of a formal structure to wljich one could resorj; for def in- 

/' ' ' * • J 

ition of roles and functions, PCS evolved an increasingly informal operational 

style. This had its strengths in that it allowed the staff freedom and 
flexibility. It also has notable weaknesses: the staff was neither thorough nor 
systematic in their efforts. A clear line of research .was not identified until 
late in the Project's existence, though a number of interesting speculations 
had been offered earlier . Tae implementation of changes in the schools was not 
pursued in an orderly and precise manner. There were not consistent attempts at 
raising questions or closely defining concerns. The Project lacked an oper- 
ational persistence, a clear definition of its major tasks, and an unyielding 
determination to pursue them in a manner that would identify important issues, 
raise substantive questions, or produce information of consequence to the field. 
Even the production of monographs- portraying a host of school" related activities, 
or journal articles pointing research directions or identifying concerns, 
would have represented significant contributions. Such outcomes, unfartunetly, 
did not result. 

On a different level, several consultants recommended that the Project * 
employ a number of master teachers who could translate what was being suggested 
into classroom instructional practices. This appears to have been a sound 
suggestion. The lack of availability of such personnel hampered the Wroject, 
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and vas noted by a number of interns and some cooperating teachers. 

Such practical demonstrations of successful techniques would have (~ 

constituted a potent means of changing teacher attitudes and initiating the 

development of model schools. As one educational critic has suggested: « 

* * " / 

There can be no significant innovation in * ' 

education that does not have at its^ center 
the attitude of teachers and it is an 
illusion to think otherwise. 26» .« 

TH«; existence of the master teacher-would have been a great aid'in allowing 

tne "Project, to translate its purposes into concrete, observable actions. , . 

PSC also needed to address tne organizational issue of developing ef- 

\ 

fective intra- staff working relationships. f Taere was an operational gap 
between clinical and research-oriented elements of the staff. Such differ- 
ences are to be expected, and can even be productive, but they must be dealt 
witn skillfully. They appear to have gone unattended," perhaps unrecognized, for 
too. long in this project. Neither group clearly saw the other as a powerful 
source of aid in accomplishing some of their key purposes. Because of the ^ 
nature of Project activities and the position of the clinicians, that group 
attained an ascendency in practical decision-making, which weakened whatever 
• researcn effort may nave b7en possible.* Here, then, vas a program attempt- . 
ing to bridge the gap between universities and schools - which is. wide, -tra- 
ditional, and multi-faceted - whicfc had not completely resolved subtle. division* ^ 
'within its own faculty. Tne result. was that the staff was left to implement 
its ideas without viable assessment of their impact or value. 

Tne rift experienced by the staff was a minature version of the practitioner/ 
- researcher split that has long plagued a number of professions. Anything the 
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* A lack of direction on the part of the research staff was likely an important 
-contributing factor in the weak performance. 
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Project was attempting to accomplish would have to overcome *not only s^& 
divisions within its ovn staff, "but the resistance of teachers in the field 
as veil. Because sucfi oppositibn is so 1 formidable/ few innovative ideas, 
including this one, find their way intb actual classrooms intact: 

Assuming that an invention is born, it ,must then 
find its way into the social network of the practitioner. 
The isolation of the research community from practitioners * 
in education is legend..* Geographic distances, status 
differentials (as between researchers and practitioners), 
legal boundaries', and a dozen other barriers inhibit its 
journey. . Most innovations! never make it so 'far. Those 
that do, like individually prescribed instruction, are 
transformed in the process^ The final metamorphosis is 
performed by the practitioner, who blends the invention with 
^ other messages and shapes them to his own ends, which are 
certain to_be removed from the vision pursued by the 
inventor . 

PSC was not particularly effective as an -organisation in dealing with 

y 

this common but persistent problem in education. Too much of what was at- 
tempted yielded to, rather than overcame, this dilemma.^ 



E . Legacy 

- On an individual' basis, the Project has attained a measure of success. 
It has survived under extremely difficult circumstances, and may eventually 
obtain some local funding support.* T;iat would be a good first step toward the 
ten years of non- federally supported .activity originally contemplated. 
Viewed from a wider perspective, PCS nas not 'thus far provided a great deal 
that can be passed on. The legacy of the Project' in terms of particular 
outcomes is not strong. Its disappearance would represent more a loss of 
potential than anything the science education community or even the IflfrYork 

' *The most recent information is that the PCS staff has been unable to obtain 
outside funding for the initial years of its proposed Phase III effort. 
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City schools would immediately miss* T:\ey remain an unproven quantity - 
and as yet unrealized potential. Their significant contribution, if any, 
r emai ns in the future - not in the past or present* , 

Some things have "been accomplished* A number of interns have* "been 
trained and.are working in urban junior high schools** The Project's pub- 
lications are appreciated and seem to have "been well received "by some of those 
to whom they have "been sent. Most important, the PCS staff has developed a 
working relationship with a number of schools, and put themselves in a position 
to offer effective help* Personnel in the schools report that .a relationship 
with the University is important to them* It challenges complacency, exposes , 
the staff to^new ideas, and invites reexamination of current practices. As 
such, it represents an association ^that has inuerent value to the schools* • 
PSC <as filled this need. . t • 

One must balance these accomplishments with efforts that remain incomplete. 
The, model districts are a iong way from being formed and the dissemination 
effort has not ?et resulted in the Project's being duplicated elsewhere^; 
wVile the research staff has made presentations at several 'conferences, there 
has not been an article published, in the five years of Project activity, nor is 

tnere any prospect that the Research" Institute will be formed. While the Pre- 

**** m 

service Program remains the. most fuiiy developed of the Project's efforts, it 
also poses a number of unanswered 'questions, particularly in regard to its 
power to attract a sufficient number of students. 

W.iat the Project has done well is to establish communication with, a number 

of disparate forces in Hew York ^at have an interest in education. The staff 

* * 

t • * 

* ^Project records in regard to employment of interns are imprecise. 
.It would appear that some *5~30 of the programs 1975-78 graduates 
are currently employed as teachers with as few as 10 working in urban 

junior high schools. 0 0 



has developed good relationships with members of the teachers 1 union, 
educational administration, and several school- related institutions* 
T ,rough effective use of an Advisory Board, they also have access to a 
varied and nighly skilled pool of professional talent* This is no small 
accomplishment. In achieving these things, the Project staff may have 
placed themselves in* a position where they can be an effective voice for - 
scienqe education in New York City. If Project personnel can scale down 
their ambitions and organize themselves to do better what they are realistically 
capable of accomplishing, they could make a real contribution. Tneirs is a voice 
that can be helpful. What they have attempted is important and can be a / 
constructive aid. To the extent that Project staff can focus their efforts 
on clear objectives and capitalize upon the influence they have gained, thej 
surely have much to offer. 

In saying this we in no way mean to imply that the Project staff has - 
been successful in attaining their original aims, for we, dp not believe they have 
been* Nor do we claim they have attained their global objective*, for clearly 
,they have not. Tney are a small project doing some interesting things, a 
number of which are conmaonly done by other departments of science education. • 
T ,ere is one notable exception. PCS has made political contacts aQd alliances' 
within the New York City educational bureaucracy that are impressive, and unlike 
thoae which most comparable departments manage to achieve. They have 
laid the groundwork to become a useful and co.nstructive force for science 
education in Mtw York. In pointing this /out, we do not suggest the Project 
is what its written documents imply. - It is not* We do note that wnen the 
overstated claims that often obscure what the P/oject is doing have been scaled 



down, they have the potential to do some interesting and useful things. 

A foundation has been laid and some good may result. The direction is 

not yet clear and the plan not fully formed, but* if the staff us^what has been, , 

established' in an imaginative aad intelligent fashion, some of what was 

intended may yet result. Their considerable _skill in establishing and "effectively 

maintaining a network of communication with^important elements ,of the educational' 

bureaucracy can be "used to help science instruction in the City. That much, has 

been accomplished by the funding. It is up to the funding agency to determine 

wnether or not that is enough." • 

p. Report Format ^ e % ^ 

As has been indicated, t .e Project has four major operational aspects: 

^ . J 

T.^.e Preservice, Model Districts, Dissemination, dnd Research programs. In 

# • «*"■ * 

the section^ that follow, a separate assessment is offered of each \program 

component. The^reporting in each part/' will employ a similar formats An 

introductory, section will brifeQ^y explain the major purpose of the component as 

drawn from* Project documents , djxfy w£ll« Include a description of the program. 

This- will be followed by efcalaati've, comments' dealing $ith that part of the Projefct. 

Eacn sectton will conclude wLttf/a>set of recommendations related to tne 

program uncter discussion. "Both the evaluation and tf^e recommendations which t 



/follow ar?. fc&seaT.upon ddta more fully reported on" in a- separate set of appendices, 
which* include &wo ea/lier evaluations of the Project'. Readers with deeper interest 
and greater endua^nce are referred to the full ^report. 



* For* a fuller, Review Of %hp documentation* plaining .Project purpose, see * 
Appendix va of the -full" report " c - 



' w • ' , V • THE PRESERVICE PROGRAM 

\ 

A. * Introduction 

s ^ The preservice component of Project City Science may be the most fully 

developed part of the Project. In essence it deals with the recruitment, 

selection and training of graduate students *fco a teach science in the imier- \ 

city^ intermediate and junior high schools. This section of the report viU 

deal with those specific 'efforts, and will include a description of -the program) 

as 'well as a review of the preservice activities as described in progress report 

VriVten by* the Project staff,. The, reader is directed to Appendices A and B of 

"the full report, in which a number of the activities during earlier:, periods 

$ » ■** 

, have already been discussed at some -length. , " 

f 

B. Objectives of the Preservice Program ^ . 

One of' the four ™ain products that .were to be developed during the second 
funded phase of Prtfject City Science's existence, was a model "preservice train- 
•lag program. tf!e~P^>ject staff, felt that such a program was urgent from _ 
several standpoints,: 9 

A6 an institutionalized embodiment of the Project's 
philosophy, its standards and its approaches to inner- 
A city interpediate' schopl science teaching as an on- 

. ■ ' . . going link to the model districts, and as part of a 

< stabilized financial batfe for continuing Project . 

K '< Sbtivities. * ^ $ 

- * * ixi order Hhat bther universities may adopt a similar 

approach Jbo the preparation of inner -city junior 
j high school science teacher^, the Project- wili 
have its system tested and in operatic^ by i960. 
-Explicit descriptions-frill fee available in the 
literature Concerning all aspects of the program, 
I 'including:' selection processes, field aspects, the 

' ; content and structure of special courts develop- m 

ed for the program assessment procedures* and . . 
' k results,^and placement outcomes. 2 ^ , 



C. % Program Description t • e 

The preservice- training model which was ultimately' developed included 
a masters degree t program designed for individuals who had completed their 
baccalaureate degrees with xpajors' in science . The approach was to seek- 
out individuals well versed in science, who would then be given a variety of ^ 
planned experiences in education. Tae training of interns' would emphasize 'the 
rieed to understand the structure of the schools, the* sociology of the inner; 
city, and a process approach to the instruction of students. Except for the 
1978-79 academic year cycle, these preservice interns were not given a stipend. 
Twenty- four of the thirty-two credits needed to complete the M,A. were offered 
by the. Project, on a tuition- free basis. 



^ All coursework is conducted at New York University. During the early part 
of . the school year (Sept. -Oct.), the interns are provided with ajjpariety of 
. orientation experiences, including workshops on various topics and visits to 
"field sites. *^Dhey also visit, on a rotating basis, each of the schools partic- 
ipating in the, Project.* Eventually each intern chooses the school in which, 
he or she Would prefer to work, and, after consulation with Project staff Is 
assigned. T.«e time spent in the school gradually increases until the intern 

• ♦ 

is eventually spending four days' a 'week there, ^e. fifth day is reserved for. 
course work at the University. 

Quarterly Report #6 (covering the - period from June, through August, 1976) 
notes that what the Project, had #een doing could not as yet*Ee considered a 

* * In .the 1978-79 school 'year, this practice was modified and most interns 
. visited participating schools in only one* of the two districts in which 
; PCS was working. 
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program of teacher training. It reir&ined at that juncture an assortment 
or experimental procedures and atteiiipts that heeded to be refined* The status 
of the preservice phase at that.time> and the staff ! 's hopes for its future 
development /were described in that report in the following manner: 

The Project City Science Preservice Program is not a program 
yet* It Is a collection of many ideas and some experiences. 
Still, it is taking form, acquiring character, and before 
long should have established itself as something special. As 
it is now developing, the Program intends to hate these 
( features: 

1, Selection procedures that , identify those candidates most 
likely to become outstanding teachers of science to 
inner-city adolescents 

2, An orientation experience that prepares participants 

to benefit maximally from the year's field and academic 
work ' ♦ ' ' V 

3, Heavy emphasis on field work that lasts an entire year 
and included citywide, neighborhood, school and class- 
room' activities, afc well as work with 4 individual students 
in nUiny different contexts 

' k. A progressive introduction to* teaching, starting with 
tutoring single students and culminating with the 
simultaneous instruction of several science classes > / 

for an extendsjlxtfime period 

5, A high premium on developing skills of self -analysis, 
including the frequent use pf videotaping and audio- 
taping 



Supervision of practice teaching by a team composed 
of a master teacher who has been specifically trained 
as a teaching supervisor and who is also personally in- 
volved in some creative aspect of improving inter- - { 
mediate school 'sciences, a university science educa- • 
tioji* professor, who is investing his or her research 
an<i development energies in the same schools in which the 
student teachers are placed, and a science education doctoral 
student who is preparing to become a professor of Science, 
education 



( 
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7. A science iearning experience that is the university 
equivalent, philosophically and pedagogically, of what 
science teaching at the Junior high, school level should 
be like 

8. Special attention, including substantial field work, -to 
the psychology of the early adolescent, to the sociology 
of the inner^city, and to their interaction 

-X 

9. ^Independent study opportunities provided to assist candidates 

in reaching a criterion-referenced knowledge of the physical, 
biological and earth sciences 

10. A methods course ttiat focuses exclusively on teaching, science 
in grades six through- nine and that faces up to the realities, 
both positive and negative, of inner r city schools 

11. A set of intensive workshops on topics such as group dynamics, 
bilingualism, the reading problem, classroom research, and the 
like, that fill lacunae among, reinforce, or cut across -topics 
dealt with in the" scheduled classes and field work 

m 

12. A culminating group experience that helps 6ach candidate reflect 
** "on his total year's experience in view of his or her own^ personal 

needs for self-actualization and approaching professional 
responsibilities * # 

13. A built-in raonitoring K system for signaling the need to revise 
• one or more aspects of the program 

it*. Linkage to continuing research and development -activities 

that are also concentrated on inner-city intermediate school 
science teaching 

15. Follow-up support for participants '(job placement service; 
visits during first two years of inner-city teaching, if within 
range; newsletter) 

o 

16. Master ! s degree program in science education, specifically designed 
to build on and implement the preservice experience 

Our aim is to develop a unified program incorporating the Above 
features. Eventually an overall design should emerge that is disjunctive, 
coherent and more durable than the individual parts making It up . 
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The actual instructional part of the training program conducted 

at the college (1977-78) consisted of five basic courses; ^the psychology 

of the early adolescent, the sociology of thie inner -city, .methods of 
^science teaching, - curriculum, and science. The program for interns was 
as follows: 

' / 

FALL . SPRING 

Integrated Science I* (3) Integrated Science II** (3) 

Psychology of the Early Sociology of the Inner 

Adolescent (3) City (3) 

Methods of Teaching Supervised Student 

Science to Inner-City * Teaching (6) 

Adolescents (3) 



Science Curriculum * (3) 



12 12 

The training program, apart from providing specific instruction and a 
variety of important field experiences, was also to offer interns an 
example of the quality of teaching that woul^'be expected of them. 
The Integrated Science, courses were designed to organize the New York 
City science syllabus for grades seven through nine into four large units: 

e 

Each unit will be designed using a different organizing 
principle: contemporary social-political issues (Energy); 
the powero^&cience-based technology to change life . 
radiceO-ly^Science and Revolutions \; universal tjj^mes 
, (Movement) and scientific methodology (The Seai*ch for 
Simplicity) . Each of the four units will include materials 
from all of the natural sciences. 



* It should be noted that the title, Integrated Science, is, strictly 
speaking, an- in-house expression* The official title is Recent . 
Advances in- Physical Science. 

** Recent Advances in Biological Science 1 



) 
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Furthermore, it is anticipated that the point will be 
reached in which each-of the four units will employ a 
distinctly different teaching approach. In any case, . , 
in every pedagogical aspect (presentation, use of 
materials, testing, etc.); the teaching must be 
exemplary. As a result: our program participants 

will come to know what good science teaching is by 4 
experiencing it; we will have a reference base^o 
use in the methods course; and we will be continually ^ 
establishing our credentials as their teaching mentors. 

For their field experience, preservice* interns are assigned to work * 

with one or two cooperating , teachers in the Project's school sites. 

The interns 1 initial responsibilities include observing and tutoring 

i 

individual students or small groups . Eventually, they are expected to 

take over two to four teaching periods per day. 

Each of the participating junior high schools has an on-site coordinator, 

assigned by the Project, who is available to aid the preservice interns • 

in their efforts. The function of the coordinator is to help improve the r 

quality of science instruction of not only the interns, but of thp regularly 

assigned teachers in the building as well. By thus helping to create a model 

teaching atmosphere in the schools, the coordinators are seen as serving a 

f 

vital and important purpose in the training program, 'jfceir presence as 
observers and their support of good teaching are considered 'key elements in 
the model the Project is seeking to develop. 

D Overall Assessment 

Evaluation judgments are based upon observations and interviews 0 

r 

with Project staff, preservice interns, and cooperating teachers and 
their administrators. Additionally, some written data were collected from, 
preservice participants," on-site coordinators and cooperating teachers. 
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Visiting observers, i.e. science educators, science supervisors, and 
teachers, also contributed their assessments of the Project, All 
observations, discussions, and interviews were conducted between September, 
1977, and June, 1979- 

1 . Recruitment 

The Project has consistently had a great deal of difficulty with 
recruitment, PCS has never been able to attract a large pool of 
prospective candidates. One possible reason is that there may be a 
very limited number of college graduates with undergraduate degrees in 
science who are 'interested in junior high school- teaching careers. Further, 
such prospective candidates may tend to be more subject-matter oriented, and 
thus more interested in a high school teaching career. In New York City, a 
secondary teaching certificate is sufficient qualification for teaching in 
either the junior or senior high schools. Based' on past experience, one 
is led to believe the senior^high grades aire more attractive to many 
candidates. The salary schedules are the same for both levels. Many feel 
the working conditions are not; with the junior high being considered both 
more dema nding and. less rewarding than working at the senior high leVei/ 

An additional deterrent is the fact that since the financial crises 
in 1975> the City's teacher salary schedules are no longer as attractive 
■as they once were. It is also true that there are a number 6f career 
activities other than teaching available for those with undergraduate^ degrees 
in science that many consider to be more attractive. This may be especially 
true in the case of minority students. 
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In any event, the PCS preservice model has not proven its ability to 
attract candidates, despite the existence of numerous opportunities 
for science teachers in the City's public schools. The shortage has 
become so acute that the Board of Education, in cooperation with some 
branches of* the City University, offered a twelve credit tution-free 
graduate sequence in the summer of 1978. Upon completion- of the summer 
program, the participants were guaranteed one year's employment in the 
City's schools. Beyond this, a number of articles have appeared in 
newspapers describing" the shortage. Thus, the availability of positions 
has been well advertised. This apparently has not helped. 

Project City Science was able to get a description of its program 
included in the City's mailed responses to prospective teaching candidates. 
As a result of this mutually beneficial arrangement, the Project, according 
to Progress Report 15, received approximately 'seventy applications from 
which they were able to select eighteen students. This represented their . 
most successful recruitment in terms of sheer numbers. The Board of . 
Education, received approximately 2000 inquiries. While this suggests a ^ 
pool of prospective applicants, it is impossible to know how serious the 
interest is or how many would choose the junior high school. 

It is difficult to compare the benefits of the City's program with ^ 
those of PCS. Obviously it would be easier for an -unemployed individual to 
opt for a summer Session that offers a promise of regular employment the 
following September, -than to make a full time commitment for a whole 
academic year with no prospect of financial help. The shortage of science 
teachers was such that full time employment as a science teacher was a 
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reasonably good possibility even if the City -warned that it was 

i 

t « 

not "guaranteed!" The availability of such an alternative has surely 
not helped the Project's "recruitment efforts. On the other hand, PCS 
did not demonstrate its -power to attract teaching candidates even when 
such alternatives did not exist, though again those d^ta are confounded 
by, the generally unsettled situation in the New York Gity schools over 
the past few years. 

What then can one conclude? It would seem impossible to draw any 
definitive .conclusions about the long range usefulness of the preservice 
model that PCS has developed. That it has not proven itself in the afcea 
of recruitment seems a^indantly clear* To get others to adopt a model, 
with such a deficiency seems highly unlikely, A model which does not 
attract candidates, no matter what its potential effectiveness, has little 

0 

prospect of widespread use. Even if PCS m anages to continue at NYU, its 
usefulness will remain minimal, for what school could afford to adopt such a 
program in dn age of declining enrollment in the area of science education? 

Whatever its prospects at NYU, PCS would appear to have limited appeal 
elsewhere without some major modifications being made. It seems that the 
program is more consistent with the circumstances of the Project r s earlier 
funding than the realities of the present situation.. Current conditions may 
simply have stripped once important elements of their potential. It is 
difficult to see how universities can become dependent upon a program that 
requires a'graduate student to commit a year of full-time study wtieh his 
undergraduate work has been in science - an area in which career alternatives 
do exist. Additionally, the need to have an on-site coordinator who will 
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sustain and support tie training which the university has offered 
creates another expense in economically trying times. Financing such 
a position will prove difficult.* 9 

PCS has attempted some modifications 'of their program to adjust 

\ 

for these difficulties. These modifications are little tested as of 
this time, and how effective they will be in correcting the problems 
remains unknown. The role of the on-site coordinator has been assigned 
to personnel in the schools. That relieves the financial burden on the 
university, but, as has been noted elsewhere, its influence upon the 
original conception of the role may be such as to rob the position of its 
intended purpose. The Project staff have also been attempting to interest 
school districts in providing the financial support necessary to provide 
prospective candidates 1 with free tuition. Should such financial support for 
trainees not be found, it is impossible to see how the program can survive. 
These modifications seem excessively risky and problematic for dissemination 
purposes. They remain untried and unproven, appearing to come less as the 

f 

result of- the Project's efforts to deve lop a th eoretical base for a training 
program than out of the present need to find support. Had such attempts been 
made earlier, within the funding period of the Project, one might now have 
more reportable ^results about how well the approach has worked. Without such 
data, it is difficult to see what the PCS staff can assure colleagues is 
disseminable, though the model, may continue and even prove workable for this 
particular department at. NYU. 
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2. Selection 

The selection process appears reasonably well orgainized. A 
set &>f procedures has been developed that can serve as useful guides . 
A copy of the PCS selection guidelines was sent to several knowledgeable 
-staff members at different universities.* O^e of these evaluators 
characterized them as "appropriate and potentially useful/' though not 
particularly unique. In general, the guidelines were seen as' disseminable 
and of use as an outline for a selection process. It was felt they would 
need to be modified to reflect the particulars of , any program using them, 
and that the interview procedures, as always, were completely dependent upon 
the professional skills of those using them. *" s 

• The following table shows the selection and dropout rate in the 
final three years of ^federal funding: 



# selected 
15 



Table 1 

# dropouts 
5 



j> loss 
33-3 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 .19 ^ 21 •° ' 

1978- 79 18 22 - 2 

It is clear, that a number of students left for financial reasons, 
even when given a $1000 stipend for the academic year. Some students 
continued to maintain full time employment, which is not what the Project 
had. origi nally intended. But whether students dropped the program for J 
personal or financial reasons, a question is raised about selection procedures 
and how well the program rd««±HB its participants. 

* 

**Two local colleges were selected and the guidelines were sent along . 

with an appropriate 1 set of questions to staff engaged in^t&e selection 
of students. 
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We believe the Project recognized the potential problems some of 
these students might have and still opted to accept them into the program* 
This risk-taking may have been brought about by the number and quality 
of the candidates available in the recruitment pool. For example, ■ 
one intern,, who went on to complete the academic year was never eligible, 
as a foreign student, to become employed in the schools of New York. \ 
Without reflecting on "the quality of the' student, who served the program,, 
very well in a bi-lingual capacity, it must be noted that there are some 
inconsistencies with program goals in "such an arrangement. . 

It was hoped that PCS would attract a number of minority students, 
some bi-lingual, who would stay and work in the urban environment. The 
Project's record in this regard was above average. While as an urban project, * 
it di4 not succeed in attracting minority members in proportion to the city's 

' r- 
population. It did, however, attract a larger percentage (28#) of minorities 

t * 
than is tiSually found majoring in l^e sciences v 

In brief, we believe that the selection process cannot be adequately 
evaluated. It appears that problems with recruitment -prevented the y 
established* selection 'procedures from being applied as had been planned. , 
The Project was often late in initiating its recruitment efforts, and rarely 
had jthe luxury of choosing f ram a large population of applicants > Considering 
the difficulties, the evaluators feel that the PCS staff performed capably. 
The interns recruited were generally able and served the Project well. A 
number of evaluators were impressed by the enthusiasm and, prof essional interest 
of the trainees. Conversely, the Project *did have a number of' students 
who did not complete the program. While some o£ this can be attributed to in- 
effective post-selection procedures/ financial limitations, 6r health reasons, 



a 'contributing factor may have been that the Project has been in the 

unenviable position of being able 'to exercise very limited choice over 

** 

- ••"'/.* 

its participants . . . v 

3, Orientation ' f . ? 

The orientatipn process (described at length in Appendix; *B) allbvs 

the preservice interns tt> \ftsit each of the participating schools, and 

to become gradually introduced to thfe variety of educational patterns that 

exislff in the City's schools- During the final year, it incorporates. a 

. microteaching experieijpe for the preservice interns . 

In its present* state, the orientation procedure is disseminable • The 
' — — * 

Project staff has contiguously revised and modified this asjpect of the 

progi<em. The orientation period has been made shorter, limited to a single 
district, and has included within.it some useful workshop activity. The 
weekend in the POconos Environmental Education Center (PEEC) appears to 
result in enhancing £he esprit d ! corps of participants and in improving 
working relationships^ 9 * 

Any system wili have sonj2 drawbacks, no matter how well designed. . 

Some administrators were critical of the orientation process because 

1 I 

the interns were not in classrooms in the 'early days of the school year. 
They felt the trainees were deprived of an important opportunity to see 
classrooms organized 0 and pupil-teacher relationship established. Similar 

ob lections were voiced by some cooperating teachers who viewed the 

' . ' * •. ' 

mid-October starting date as a loss of valuable time . Some teachers 

also expressed concern, and even dismay, at the "shopping around" nature: 

^of interns' visits during the period when they were choosy thefr 
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cooperating . teacher and school .placement . Nphe process of having 

interns. observe and select their, field aifrd thus has some drawbacks, 

but it appeared to work well overall. 

. It was suggested by an administrator at one of the Project's ffeld 

si'tes that more formal attention should be given to orienting the 

cooperating administrators and .teachers tovard their roles, and what PCS 

expected of 'them. This should not be taken lightly. Concern has been 

expressed *hat the Project had made good initial contact with the 

' . ' ' ' . . .\ 

administrative hierarchy, but/ failed to continue the relationship once , 

. the interns wjtre in place . There .appears to be a strong interest on 
* 

the pairt •of administrators in maintaining continous contact with senior 
staff/ of the Pro Jest. Several indicated they would like to have some input 
>$ a decision-waking level with respect to pre-Jservice training, inser.vice 

coufsls, and field placements. Many administrators feel that they have 
' access to a wealth of talent wlthi^rtheir districts, and that this talent 



is not being tappedV^fithout such continuous input, they tend to regard the 
pre r service program as not much different from a regular program of student 
teaching* except that interns remain in 1 the school for a full year. 

In sumpary, the, orientation process seems quite effective for the 
interns; >Jt has been well planned, and capably handled. The procedures 
employed are -both useful and disseminable . While it meets the needs of the 
preservice students, it does not adequately address the needs of the 
cooperating teachers and administrators. The Project would do well to make 
a greater effort at fostering strong relationships at the building and 
district" levels/ even after the initial relationships have been established. 
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School personnel also need to be oriented, i.e*., given the program's 

goaltf, expectations, and operating procedures/ They tod could v 
$ * : t ■ \ 

profit from being made to feel that they are • part of a special program 

with unique features. One administrator^ suggested that a weekend at the 

Pocono Environmental -Center be developed for school staff. This would 

v. 

allow them to interact at an informal level with Project pers^fine^ and , 
preservice interns^^^teveloping the camaraderie that one ' of the PCS staff 
members felt was such an essential part of the program. The Project staffs 
should consider conducting such a weekend. 0 

k. Preservice Qour»ework * ^ 

T|ie teacher training prx&gram for interns is build upon a twenty- 
fou* credit sequence. Six of these credits formerly consisted of a 
course combining recent advances in Biology and Physiqs, ^referred to 
within the Project as Integrated Science. This course was offered 
during- the academic years 197o-77, and 1977-78. It vas organized around 

~ four c^fttirtheffies :~ energyr^oodr-movement and the scientific vorld view. 
As described in the course outline, "Eacn theme is intended to reflect 
important aspects of formal science." Thus, 'the course was meant to provide 
common content experience for a group^whose background in content and 

• scientific training span all the major disciplines in the natural sciences. 
It vas designed to function as an interdisciplinary science content course 
rather than a typical science education course. The Integrated Science . 
sequence was dropped in 1978-79 and two other courses substituted. An 
explanation for this-chaage is given in Progress Report 



The un^venness of pre-service students' science / 
backgrounds persisted as an impediment to the 
effective presentation of the course; • that is, 
the difficulty of making advanced topics in biology 
comprehensive to physics majors, and vice-versa » 
\ t Although adjustments were made in 1976-77 an d again 
. \ in 1977-78,^ the students have continued>to complain 

that som$ portions of the course wer^ too elementary, - 
and others too difficult. Bather than\atterapt to- •! 
% * make changes "in the existing' course structure, a new 
•> * course was designed to replace Integrated 'Science. 

Wfrtle retaining -an integrated science orientation, ■ 
0*v . . the new couyse vill focus on the ecology of the urban 
* ' area (Pynamics of Urban Ecology)^. It is hoped that the 
. r original broad goals of Integrated Science can be met/, • 

perhaps even more effectively in the context of the urban 
• — enviroiSkeatJHtth wj^ich "Project City Science is so 
' • id^ntiftfed^ , . 



In addition to the xfjkaga cited above, the Associate Director suggested t&fect* % " 

the change in course ^quence provided the pre-service interns vitH inortf * 

prerequisites J thjis allowing them, a greater degree of cho^ among ?*e 

ten credits- they must tgke' off, their own to complete the course requirements 

for a Masters, Degree / • ^ v .,. *; 7 f^-l* c: Kj^ ( 

. The two'nev courses/ Ejyaamics of Urban Ecology (three credits J./Tjnd ^ 

' j. • « •" '»" ' 

..ajncStion .for. an Ecological Society (three, credits) , ^re new -Only the 'sense,, that 

Urban' Ecology' was 'first taught in the summer -of 1978.. copses., wereV>V 

put into* the' catalog at the 'same time as the Integrated : ^6ience. se^quehe?, 
' approximately four years ago. While gome staf* • Members' were" .unaware. 'tff > , :'' 

any .decision to change the sfequencte, one believed thatf &,vas adM^st.r^t^. ■ ? 

policy to' rotate .courses. Dae' instructor, fj^t that W^telo^k^wg; 

while not the same as Integrated' Science-, was 'the same tyg^;of "bourse', «s 
oihat students could prpfit from both sequences.^: He was .^ertain/^hoveyer, as.t^'j 

' ; ' * - •• • •• r< - '• ' : ,< •' ; \$ - •' •' 

whether one sequence accomplished the. Project '-s purposes any-better . tttan/tM 'i ^. , 

• • f * ' .* '.'":* : ' . ! ... )«'*"' ^ 



other . 



An examination, of the course outline for Urban Ecology .indicates ' 

p u 

four major areas are investigated: energy flow, materials cycles , y •« 

population dynamics and systems concepts. These themeC appear to be 

consistent with an interdisciplinary approach to Science content. 

The thrust of "Education for an Ecological Society" is clearly different, 

in that it is more pedagogically oriented and deals t vi"$h teaching 

methods and environmental curricula. This coturse f s description does not 

appear to focus on science content. While students may find the content 

more relevant and applicable to their teaching 'needs , it does not appear; . 

to be a substitute for the Integrated Science course whose objectives was to: 

recall and apply^t a formal leVfel the -fcpntifatr of each of ^ * 

the- sciences (biology, chemistry;' physics and earth science) 

that reflects *tfce topics usually taught at the intermediate • ,; 

level. 5 * , ' ' ; . • 

Though, Project staff .objected to the evaluator's suggestion that the ' 

change in courses wak not carefully thought out, subsequent interviews^ 

have not convinced us that the process was thorough, or that the. 

* reasons were clearly understood. * , 

During the academic year 1978-79; the evaluation staff spent a number 

of days visiting the Project courses, seminars, and staff meetings at NYU. 

In addition, the evaluation team made multiple visits to each intern at his 

or her field placement. College professors of science and 'science education 

science supervisors, and science_teachers from New York City and other,urban 

areas were also brought in as consul tan te«tq, observe the conduct of the 

course work and the activities of the on-site coordinators and interns ^ 

in their field experiences. t . 

v v 
It is tfie evaluation* team's experience that course outlines reflect the* 

intentions 6f th<* instructors with regard to rationale,* content topics and 



tern assignments. Outlines cannot convey the quality of the teaching per- 
formance, or the enthusiasm, excitement, and scholarly interests aroused Vs " 
within the students. Thus we are , interested not only in examining the 
written outlines of the course work, but also in examining how they were 
translate into action in the reality of the classroom. This view Is in 
apparent agreement with the intent of PCS when it suggested^; 

u the teaching must be exemplar^ . . . our program 
' participants will come to know what good science 
teaching- is by experiencing it... 3^' 

The course outlines are, for the most part, competently done. They 

clearly reflect the intent of each instructor * The Integrated Science • 

■ * 

sequence and the alternative Ecology sequence have been written with care* 
We find the course assignments to be particularly interesting, and in many 

9 

cases unique. The readings are, up-to-date, appropriate and sufficiently 

rigorous. More attention is given to urban issues in the Ecology sequence 

* 4 

than in the Integrated Science. and we regard this, as .a plus. While it appears 

• ^* 

more appropriate, however, there is no evidence that this course sequence 

r 

was any more effective in preparing the pre-service interns than was the old - * 

\ - 

a view wi^Lch is shared by the instructor. 

The revised psychology course, in its outline*, %lso appears to r adciggps 
S9me o& the concerns expressed by last year f s interns withx^gard to class-^ 
room management, and learning theory. The case-studies assignme$|e_^$0ciated 
^with this course is 'also viewed as a positive attempt^to prbvide ^t^p^with. 
some* insight intt) the backgrounds dt their students as part of the pre-service 
teacher work. • . < * . - A ■ > " 
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The Methods and Curriculum course outlines remain virtually unchanged 
from previous years, reflecting little of the urban thrUst one might have - 
expected from a Project such as PCS- The lack of anpr modification from 
last year suggests that these courses are' in their final stages of 
development. The Implementation course, presented for the first time, does 
not have a clear outline, and the evaluators do not feel it is veil 
organized** or clearly focused- at this time. 

" In general, the. evaluation team and its consultants were not 
enthusiastic about the quality of the classroom sessions at" the University. 
In spite of the fact that visits were usually scheduled beforehand, little 
teaching which could be described as exemplary was seen. Classroom m 
sessions were for the most ptert mundane and uninspiring. Consultants 
frequently raised issues .about the relevance of classroom discussion to the 

- inner-city situation, tha rigor of the content, and the enthusiasm of the « 

> *) 

! 

presentations . . w 

One evaluator felt the presentation had little relevance' for either 
th^tnterns/or for 1 the students t&ey are preparing to teach, while another 
■ evaluator indicated that the expected urban emphasis vas hot strongly evident. 
Such comments should be disconcerting' to the Project staff, for they raise , * 
^questions about whether the courseworlc truly differs. from that of other 
\ departments of education. .One consultant observed that little was seen o f ' 
dynamic exemplary yresentation > ^of^urban' orientation,'' and especially of . 
teaching strategies suitable for use with academically disadvantaged- 
chilar^n. %ese comments did not 'reflect, upon a single course, but were 
in response to the" full range of Project coufsework . ' 
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This perception was not unlike that expressed by the Project's 
preservice interns*, who appeared to entertain similar vieys about the 
courses taught at the University. Fourteen of the iiiterns participating 
in the 1978-79 program were asked to identify the most disappointing aspects 
of Project City* Science. The course work was prominent among the items 
mentioned. The results o'f the interviews are presented in Table 1 below; 

» » 
% 

Table I • 

*»: ' ^ 

DISAPPOINTING ASPECTS OF PCS t 

Disappointing Aspect* Number Percent 

»1. -No team feeling/no support 4 28.6 

2. Courses too shallow , 4 * 28.6 ■ 

3. No curriculum developed to start *\ 

hands-on 3 . 21.4 

4. Nothing 9 3 « 21.4 4 . 

5. Inflexible program - 2 14.3 

6. Project goals too Kigh, unrealistic 1 ~ 7.1 



A review of the consultants reports shows an aTjftost uniform concern 

with both the content, as presented during the observations, and the' 

quality of the delivery of the lessons (Appendices F-H). In fairness, a 

^ew classes were judged to be goo^, howeyer none of the evaluators reported 

v 

seeing anything exempla$£, and the overall tone of such reports Is not 

r 

encouraging. These views are consistent with the pre-service interns 1 *W 
* evaluation of- the courses given both in the 1977-78, an4 1978-79, cycles - 
a view shich did not change despite major course revisions in the firtel 
year." A sample f specific items from the intern questionnaire is offered 
to illustrate the po,int. The complete questionnaire and an analysis of 
intenj responses is included in Appendix Q. 



A sample of the responses is givek in Table 2 which follows*. 

* 
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Table 2 JJ 



1, Overall, how would you rate, the .project related courses you took at 
NYU during the year?* • ' 

* Poor .Excellent 



1977-78 


(0) (2) 


(6) . (7) . 


(0) 

"(N=15) 


1978-79 


(1) . (1) • 


(10) (l) . 


(0) 

i (IP13)- 


) 

2 ? Overall, was the coursework applicable to your classroom 


situation? 




Definitely 'No 
' 1 * 2 


3 ' k. 


- Definitely Yes 
5 




(0) CD 


. 13J ^ 


(0) 


197S-79 


(0) (M 


(6) • (3) 


(0) ' 

(N=13) 


3. Do you believe there were important ommissions in your ft 


eparation-v^ . 


as a 


teacher? • 








' Definitely No 
1 2 


3 • k * 


Definitely Yes 

5. 


1977-78 


(3) • (5). 


(1) . ^) 


' (3)V ^ (N=l6) 


1978-79' 


"(C) • (2) 


.(2) • (7) - 


(2) 

.(H=13) 


k. Was 


the coursework consistent -with your Reaching needs? 






Definitely No 
1 2 V 


'•3 * • 


' Definitely Yefe 
L_2 ; 


1977-78 


: (i) • (3) 

% 


(7)' ' (5)-. • 


v (M=l6) 


1978-79 


(1) . • (5) 

1 


(I) ■ (l) 


(0) 

(N=13) 


k 



/* The questions employed a five point scale and the number of interns 
responding is given in parentheses under the; appropriate rating. As 
can be seen, the majority of responses cluster in the "average" range, 



Questions regarding a PCS model for science instruction fared 
no better. No student responded "definitely yes'' when asked whether he 
or she had been given a clear model for science instruction/ The evaluators 
interpret these responses to mean that the pre-service students were neither 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic nor overwhelmingly critical of their course work. 



The majority, in both years, saw the coursewOrk as avferage. ~ We concur with 



the students in this regard. 



In th$ Haile ''Report on Interviews with Preservice Teachers and On-Site 
Coordinator in Project City Science" (Appendices C-ff] the change in coursework 
most frequently suggested (Table 12) was to "Improve instructors^ presentation 
or change instructors" (Five students/ of the class)' For a fuller and » 

^re detailed view s&f preservice attitudes toward their training experience, the, 
reader i^. referred to this report. ' 

The field ^experience ds the most important single aspect of the students 1 , 
training. Students appeared to find this the most rewarding experience, in 
terms of preparing them to work in the classroom.* This is a traditional view, 
held in most teacher education programs. While the extended two semester field 
placement was regarded favorably by the participants, the evaluators believe that 
this field experience could be enhanced through the use of planned observations. 
Jeitner'the Preservice interns nor the on-site coordinators were specifically 
trained in observation or supervision, in ^jiy formal sense. This is a specific 
example of where .<ew York City personnel could have been ^better utilized to offer 



a^sisS 



assistance. \ m 

'ii -* . 
* j 1 - * 

Most .interns ttere not observed on a regular schedule, and>both the interns 

* - - ' 1 ' 

and their cooperating teachers reflect this pattern,. We believe the dn-site 

coordinators are a critical -element in the PCS model, and yet, as the program^ 



* See Appendix M 

■ ■ so 



is currently structured, they are frequently *not available to the intern. 

i 

Five interns stated that eithe* they felt they had no coordinator or that 
he or. she did not play much of a role for them. More than half of the interns 
e*5re5s'ed concern about the unavailability of the On-site Coordinators. A 
summary of the perceived deficiencies in the coordinator role is shown .in 
a sampling taken from interviews with interns . 

Table 2 

' AREAS OF DEFICIENCY IN COORDINATOR ROLE IN PROJECT 

Areas of Deficiency Number of Persons Percent 

> Responding * 



1. * Lack of availability/time . 8 ^'u 

2. No on-site coordinator 3 # 21-^ 

3. No evaluations/observations/feedback 2 ** 1^-3 
k. Lack of experience/finesse as superyisor2 ^ 14.3 ' 
5:. lack of "experience as a science -teacher 1 7-1 
6. Doesnlt servQ as a teaching model 1 7-1 

. As presently constituted, the coordinators are .torn between their 
duties as liaison with the schools, and their needs as doctoral candidates, 
If the model is to be transportable, this role will haye to be clarified. 
The alternative approach of using' a school employee presents similar problems 
of availability. 

3. Placement Outcomes m 

% The Project <loea not appear to have developed a formal network for 
maintaining contact, with ltd graduates, tind until recently its placement 
service appears^ to have relied heavily upon casual telephone contacts to 



^onvey^ job information. 
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Data supplied to the evaluation team ia June, 197&^i{?dicated that the^ 
Project was aware of only one graduate teaching in a city junior high 
school, and the jot status of 11 of it* previous 25 graduates (i9T6-TT) vas 
"unknown". That same month, the Project began a more formal survey of its * 
previous participants. • > 

During its five years of operation, 57 students have completed the PCS 
pre-service sequence. Fourteeg. of these students are in the current (1979) 
class, eihd it would be premature to include them in the placement figures for 
two reasons: 

&Y They may be completing their M*A. degrees, and not yet be in the job . 
market • 

b) They may not have had sufficient time to be placed as of the writing 
of this report . 

o 

In May, 1979- PCS provided the evaluation team with a list of hO former 
, participants and their educational and' career status. Of, the 15 graduates in 
t'h£ class 'of 1976, nine appear to.be teaching - one possibly 'in a city junior 
high school -five are listed as teaching science in public or private high 
schools in-New York/ and the remainder are teaching out of state. 1 

Of^the 10 graduates in the class of 1977, all are listed as teaching. ^ 
Four are teaching science In the City's intermediate or junior high sci^pols, 
one is working for PCS as an on-di^e .coordinator , three are in suburban junior 
high schools, one. is out^of state, and one is in, a private school." 

Five of tlfe fifteen graduates of the class of 1978 are employed in the City 1 
intermediate or junior high schools; one does per 'diem subbing', another is a 



part time science teacher in a City adult education program, one i-s a 
teacher^ in a city high school, and four others are teaching in suburban 
and private schools; • , '} 

In summary, of the forty participants listed as Preservice graduates 
during the first four years of r the' Project 1 s existence, no mdre than ten are 
knovn to oe** regularly' employed in tHe city's intermediate or junio* high 
schools. Presumably, .the' current graduating class of Ik will. increase that 
number. * 



F Project-, City Science Staff Assessment of Outcomes 

• 'interviews with Project staff were conducted during May, 1979*; to ^ 

offer individual faculty the opportunity "to state what they felt PCS had ^ 

accomplished in the preservice component diflbin^ the final three* years of 

funding. It became appaj^nt during these s discussions that a major source 

of satisfaction for the staff has teen the long-term, in-depth interaction 

with tife pre-service intern. ' The staff f<?lt this avowed them to build a 

* fcgood relationship with tfie interns, while at the same time enabling them to 

* / & r 

observe their professional growth o^er a Ygar's time, both at the^University 

" * ' J : \ . * * 

, and in the fifcld. % m * , ' 

' - ■■ „• ■ 

.-T In general, the staff felt that 'the accomplishments "had been diffuse." 

' Specifically, the Project had established itself in the City, and by tts' 7- rt 

j. presence, had upgraded the science program in the schools by supporting, science 

fairs and,, through extended teacher support—improving morale. Ona s;*rffmeM>ey 

A expressed the belief that the Project had been successful in that it had "begun 

a training program to teach teachers to relate to the community and to groups' ^ • 

' y s • • * 

outside of the school . " . • • 1 , 



Xhere appeared to be some difficulty, in identifying specific components 
of the*pi;eservice model which were unique to Project City Science. One w 
component was obviously the graduate support within the school personified 
by the Qn-site coordinator. Another was the' interns 1 overriding feeling 
of "belonging to a'project designed explicitly for junior high school." 

This .sepse'of accomplishment was for, one staff member "a gut reaction" 
based in part uppn teacher feedback. 

In'"terras of a 'transportable mQdel, the components most frequently identified 

* 

by Project staff were: - - - v 

0 

1. The expended time the interns worked in the school • 

2. Clustering interns with an pn-slte coordinator [ 

3. 'A team approacfr; a sense of belonging to a Project that focused , 

. \ on, a single school level- in this case the junior fctigh school 
<* ' <• » 

1*. Courses that provided % a variety of teaching techniques * % 

. On the. last pbint,, there was ?oine uncertainty expressed about whether the 

?C3 courses as pr6sentlyNponstituted would ;be "Universally beneficial" , but 

it was felt that a science content course (integrated Science, Urban Ecology, 

etc,.) wag a step in the "right* direction" , ^ § ' 

'One final outcome identified by a staff member was the attempt to 

/ 

incorporate "a sense of visual literacy"', in^the participants through the use 
of photography, ^Ldeo taping, and other cour^ assignments . - There was some 

4 \ 

uncertainty as to whether this was a personal direction of ceftain staff members 

* '* - •'.« . * ' - 

or a conscious," deliberate effort on the part of , the Project. { , ' ' 



G. Summary 0 ' * * 

In thecfinal analysis we must ask Aether the Project City Science 

Preservice Program has done any good/ and whether, in fact, it should have 

• ** 

been funded. With all its faults,, the evaluators must conclude that 

* *, 

the answer is yes, tholigh; as ha? been made evident throughout the report, 
there are a number of reservations.' Despite drawback^, the program, offered, 
to do something that few others were attempting, . to wit: 

Preparing Junior hfgh school science teachers, # and 
" addressing the demanding needs of the inner city_schools. 



i 

-While vfc do not believe that a disseminable mode]- has been generated^ the 
ProJscfrW shown that it is possible for a large urban University to develop * 
cooperative working relationships with a complex bureaucratic structure such as a 
New YqrkJCity school .district . While the- Preservice Program' has not produced 
large lumbers of science teachers, it has/developed "an approach which appears 
capable of introducing teachers to classrooms in the inner city schools while 

•mitMLmizing. their culture shock. 

• i 

* The Project tried a number of things which did not work, " it has had some 
small success. It has awakened an interest in science in some children by 
' institutionalizing science fairs in school buildings, encouraging: the submission 
of mini-grants in science, and causing a number of teachers -(however small)" to. 
stop and reflect on the efficiency of their own ' teaching techniques. The Project . 
could not have been expected to anticipate %he financial -crises of New York, 

» * * • f * • « » *» * 

or the change 'in itV'own leadership -which gave rise to a costly period 'of- confusion.^ 
' We believe* that the Project made errors "in judgment. That was inevitable.- 
It vas, after all, an ambitious attempt to* , solve a major problem which too -tew 
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educators had sought to address. It is always easier to look back and 
recognize the warning signs. To suggest that such signs were clearly 
evident ia offered less as criticism than instruction. What then,^can be 
learned from the present experience? Project City Science has been an • . 
effort to effect educational change. In any such endeavor, the key is the - 
relationship between the various interested groups "(school, university, 
community, union) . The question that needs to be raised is -what has the Project 

done to explain these relationships, and to inform the various communities of their 

i 

successes 'and failures?. What does one do to implement change? Who must be 
approached, ..and what are the" administrative power levels appropriate for different 
types of decisions? At which end of the educational spectrum does one begin? 
What, influential personnel did the Project approach, and with What success? - 
Who did they miss? On these broad issues,' PCS has not been particularly inform- 
ative. Five years of field- centered activity .has not resulted in a set of , * 
guidelines about project or school '<functi"o§fn^-that might be'useful for others 
embarking on similar ventures . ^ - 

The Project staff, in %Xte view of, the evaluators, have nOt been -sufficiently 
Y f> ^ * • : , . . . * %v * * * 3 * 

^Sl«tive:&teut? jm ekgerience that is quite dnfque. A, contributing factor to , 
~ ' * *" ** *• A \ * * ^ * « - * * • ,# 

° this-swas &e' W ot organisational ri^or and direction. The Project staff t v , 

•^est'ab/igh^L a 'set of 'purposes "that .required a -determined, Wen-organized effort ^ _ 

•'if therwere-tp succeed J The'acfual implementation was loosely organized, -" 'Jj 

and it' 'is questionable whether the" style 'adopted vWd ever 1&<e' allied ^ ! . < 

' /" " ~~ ) "° - «* V\ . 

staff .to meet it^xprfess^/rintentipn- of ;|jfeborating upon a>^f structattt* . . - ^ 

for'a'univefslty^asecf school Support -'systafi, " , * *' „ ^ 



'a N univefslty^ase<f school ^uppo A ^ys^lu k \ -/ * *' * . 

Throughout the .life of the .Project, ^onc'erp , lass .been expressed, about the 
,pe of the* task assumed," and' the Resulting -problems which. would be^posed. A 
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' consistent thread, stressing .the need for a more organized approach to 

t* * v * 8 

the problems that confronted the Project can he traced. These? include ^ 
comments from vithin, as well as without the Project /and they began -early., 
' In* June of 1?7~5, a member of \he Project's Advisory Board offered a number 
of suggestions illustrative «of these concerns:" • 

The advisor began his observations by seating that the Project heeted & 
change model. He stated that the, Project must assume. that teachers know more 
about how to improve. the situation than they can implement, instead of assuming 
only lacks and deficits on the part of the teachers. * He.'vas concerned by the 
4 lack of commitment which the districts show, and the la$k of access which the j 
' Project has to "district resources. 'He felt that eacH dlstrict^should show its • 
commitment *by establishing someone as a liaison person, .'giving space on-aite/ * < 
and providing access to ^the administration.- The adviso? also felt that there* * ^ 
• was-a lade -of university 'support. 0 'Overall', he*>elie*e< 4faat th? Project needed'-;' C 



♦ to, adopt* an explicit chWe,?K>del or strategy, perhaps .by ^hg^'^organi&tidW* . ' 
V/' change specialist to the staff £ ffefejt that *he Project should concentrate on ; 
' * .ijaj^a science educa«£n support sys^.in eac^-schW^and-. address itself , 
S '-% ; to,'the queltW of how- t£ move . : from what is t^Ohat is wanted.., • He 'sald't^t 
j such change req&res'-an open acknowieogement of ^upport by^those.at the top and 



' science coordinators/supervisors must become more involved, while principals and;* 

A.P.'s-must be brought in - perhaps by granting them adjunct prof essor" status . 

/ 

He suggested addressing the science teachers in the schools as a group,, in . • 

4 * ■ {, ■ * m >' + 



order to establish a norm structure.* 



• * * The advisor further • questioned-, the ^source Teacher^ strategy, asking whether 
i • '''„•"'''• .<% ' * ' 

it was .fully applicabl/ He suggested a broad application,. crossing school, and . 

* ' ' ; ' ■ ' ' > " ' 

' ' - ' *Minutes of ?roje'ct City Science' Aavistry *Board, Meeting/ June fr, '1975. ^' 

er|c |. v ' . .- . |, t- ./ 9g . , 



even district lines, suggesting that, roles pust be clarified, and phases 
of the operation spelled .out more clearly. ^ n< . 

The advisor"s comments reflected a number of the observations which the ' 
present evaluators have since reached" independently . T$te problems of junior- 
hign Schools in the inner city 4 ' are exceedingly complex and difficult. They 
will not be resolved by casual inquiry. A more determined effort will>need 
.to be launched if 'workable alterrfatives are to be discovered, and. the conditions 
■ undefe which they might. be suitably used reported accurately. The-preservice' • , 

pro-am has developed some useful ideas which can be employed in the training 
* of teachers. ' Efforts to implement change in the schools and to make a broad 
impact upon the structure have been much less successful. , - 

if. . Recommendations 

* ... ' \ * 

' 1. The Project needs to examine the specific skills of its own 
' staff, and optimize their use. ~- , - - 

* ' A key. to the succesS of any project of this type lies in the proper use 

of 'staff skills. The Project's staffing was weak at severally points, in 

Lhat staff skills did not .match up well with the sets of responsibilities and 

tasks that heeded to-be performed. It is clear, for example, that not all 

staff members functioned equally well in a teaching' -situation, though they may 

<hav.e had compensating strengths which could well have peefy used in other areas-. 

* There are also dangers inherent in attempting to build what is a large 

. ' and important p. -eject upon a staff that is virtually nonexistent .* Such a 

' circumstance greatly increases the number of variables that must be dealt, with. 

" It puts great pressure on the hiring of staff, for many key roles will need 

,to be^illed with personnel whose talents, attitudes and potential contributions 

are unknown quantities. This adds a considerable element of risk. Perhaps 

* Apparently there' were more faculty in place at the time of the original 

running. These positions were not maintained by the University during the < 
refunding period. 
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it was this, combined with an open ended design, that ended up compounding v ^ 
this Projects problems.' NSF would be well advised in the future to consider 
carefully what staff resources are in* place at the time ' support jLs sought > and 
how many key roles ?emain to be filled* 

2. . The Project must develop better means of obtaining information 

from thsir preservice interns. ' 

The Project instituted a one-hour seminar on Monday afternoons, the 
purpose' of which was to provide interns with a forum for expressing thei£ , 
concerns, and the Project with an opportunity to receive feedback. As the 

year progressed, the PCS staff appeared to gradually ignore this function 

/ 

of the seminar, so that by the end of the second semester, it had become an 
introductory period which blended into the implementation course. 

During the past two years of the evaluation, a variety of highly useful 
information was collected by the evaluators f^oijpon-site coordinators and 
preservice interns. The ^ame type of informatf&ft couldf have been gathered 
by the Project staff and had an effect in shaping their professional efforts. 
The Project had the serviced of the research staff and a better effort could 
have been made to not simply test the interns but seek their inputs in a formal 
and consistant fashion over "the course of a school year. A similar problem 
existed in regard to following up graduates. Par too little was attempted 
'and an invaluable "source of data about the Project was lost. 

3. The Project must learn to use the* free talent that is available in the 
New York City School District. „ 

The Project generated a great deal of enthusiasm during their initial 

contacts with cooperating districts. A number of these district people 

knew the schools, knew the curriculum, and understood the attitudes and 

aspirations of the populations in the UAtermediate and junior high schools of 
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the inner-city. The Project either did not, believe these individuals 



.possessed such understanding, or deliberately chose not to use their 
expertise. Whatever the reason, a valuable resource was here again lost, 
Preatet- cooperation and use of such resources might have helped make the 

Project more effective in the schools, 

.4, The Project needs to make greater use of consultants - especially 
those^from minority backgrounds. 

During observation of Project, courses, and again during interviews, the 

evaluators heard minority group students disagree with interpretations 

of the needs of minority children given by the staff. For a Project which is 

directed toward the needs of inner-city children, and which, appears to encourage 

an 'anthropological view of the culture -and society, there was not a 

sufficient understandings of th§ prc>blem. Minorities are not well represented 

on the Prefect staff,/ A better 'effort could have been made to adjust for 

this lack by inviting Black and Hispanic psychologists and/or science" educators 

to ftelp in the training of pre-service interns, s * 1 , \" 

5, The Project Director and senior staff should. become more visible 
at the District level. 

'. _ f 
Senior staff members from New York- University lend an added sense of 

importance and prestige to the presence of the Project. Occasiional visits 

to the District could only contribute to the impact of the Project in general, 

arfO. might also enhance the efforts of on-site coordinators ' and* interns as 

they seek to fulfill the roles assigned thea. The Project has underestimated 

the importance of the leadership being more visible in the schools. A concious 

effort to increase their presence would also serve to set a tone for other 

staff members and perhaps begin the necessary process of increasing- the 

amount of time spent in the schools. 



6. The University must learn to separate Project "business from the 
business of the department, 

■ * . * 

The Project is a full-time venture* The University's continued demands 

i 

upon the department helped to deplete the Project staff's time and absorb- 

their energy ♦ Because of financial arrangements within the University, the — 

department and the Project frequently shared the time of staff members* It was 

not- always clear that this "sharing" freed faculty from former responsibilities. 

Such overleaping arrangements also allowed the department to place non-PCS 

participants in the Project courses, something which seeme^ likely to erode 

the interns 1 feelings of participating in a special project. The 'attempt 

to meet both sets 'of responsibilities was difficult, and frequently fragmented 

staff energies^ ^1 ' \_ 

7* The Project needs to draw upon a brodder case for its instructional, 
efforts. 

If the Project yants to teach in an interdisciplinary manner, itf must r 1 

become interdisciplinary, building appropriate contacts within the University ♦* 

f 

Almost the entire teaching load is oorne by graduate students, adjuncts, 'and 

Associate Research Scientists, Essentially, four people teach all tw^iity- ^ 

.four credits in the program - science content, education, psychology" and field 

supervision. The Project may be trying" to do too much by itself. Invo^flment 

oyl other departments could provide new perspectives, different expertise", ' 

and perhaps a new insight into persistent problems - e.g., * designing a more 

satisfactory course structure for the integrated bourse in science content;'*. 

8. The Project might wish to consider establishing a. line of" 
institutional research. 



Tne doctoral students in the Project frequently expressed concern about 
developing a suitable dissertation topic . ' The Project deals with preparing 
science teachers for the inner-city intermediate and -junior high schools in . 
New York City., It seems likely that the staff could identify major strands' 
of research they wish to see pursued, and encourage candidates to investigate 
the possibility of exploring topics within those areas . Candidates for position 

as on-site coordinators would thus have an implicit understanding of the 

t 

nature of the research- expected oy the Project, such coordination could help 
@ ■ . i 

establish PCs as an important center or research activity for inner-city 

* 

science education. 

9. The Project needs to direct its efforts to the specific curriculum 
of New York City. 

The Project was not designed to write curriculum, and yet the preservice 
interns were frequently asked to design hands-on units or activities that art* 
not specifically related to the New York City curriculum. Like it or not, the 
teachers in -the City's junior high school's are committed to a specific - 
curriculum. They want to learn of more effective ways of teaching that. ■ 
which the system wants them to teach. Different aspects of curriculum projects 
such as ESS and SCIS may be fun and exciting to interns, but many of the New 
York City junior high school teachers cannot relate those activities to _ ^ 
their programs. The Project needs to do a better job in teaching its 
trainees and cc >rdinators how to apply its instructional methodology to a 
given curriculum. The ability to make such translations would also represent' 
a reasonable proof that the instructional approach suggested has been 
conceptually understood and not simply verbally acceded to. - 



VI THE MODEL DISTRICTS PROGRAM 
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A. Introduction v 

The term- "model district" was first used by PCS staff in its revised pro- 
posal for .re-funding, submitted to NSF in March, 1976. There it was indicated 
that at the level of funding available, the Project would work toward achieving 
four products, one of which voul^l be the development of twp "model districts 11 . 
A model district was defined by the staff as "one in which 'there is the highest 
possible level of intermediate science teaching in the schools Specifically, 
the following attributes proposed by the Project described a model district: 

1) Student achievement in science rould be at or above national { 
norms and higher than in city as a whole. Compared to other - inner- , 
city students in the^r grades, model 'district students would be 

more inclined to like studying science, with a larger fraction 
electing' to enroll £n science courses in higher grades. The 
number who elect science-related careers would be at least egu&l 
to national norms. 

i • ' t 

2) A larger proportion of teachers of science in a model district 

. -would be outstandingly competent. They would know how to 'teach \ 
science to all kinds of children under a variety of circumstances, \ 
and they would enjoy doing. so. . .They would understand and respect 
both their students' and themselves for what they are, and for what 
they are becoming. They also would have a continuing interest in 
science, and would make a serious effort to deepen their understanding 
of it and to stay up^-to-date oh recent developments. 

3) Teachers in a model district would join forces with administrators 
and university professors to improve 'science instruction continuously. 

"This means they would conduct periodic studies of all aspects of the 
* science program (including its relation to other programs in the 

school) and they would take action based on' the findings. To this 
end, the administrators would endeavor to insure that the science 
teachers have the working conditions and other support they need-to 
• achieve improvement, goals. As a result of 'such continuing upgrading 
of the science curriculum, teaching methods and learning materials . 
would reflect the best thinking in the profession at any one time. 

k) "The teachers and administration would consider teacher training and 
research as major responsibilities of the district, because both contri- 
1 bute to the improvement of science teaching in their district, and 

- . • because as members 'of unique and. special districts they would be in a 

position to contribute what others cannot. Thus they would be engaged 



in a continuing symbiotic relationship with a major university, 

5) The science progranrand efforts to improve it would be under- „ 
stood and supported by the parents and other citizens of the . 
community- in which the district is 'located. This would tfe reflected 
by the improvement, on the one hand/ of parents in the ongoing 
program assessment activities, a&d, on the other, by the presence 

of school science activities in th^ community, 

6) Most of all, in a model inner-city district thetfe would not only 
9 be a receptivity to new ideas aiid a willingness to put them to the 

test, but also a constant outward flow of ideas, techniques, 
knowledge. The place would be demonstrably alive. 

Thre^ mechanisms or programs were suggested in the proposal as a means of 

moving toward the development of a model district . (&) Inservice Staff development/ 

the publication of Citiscience Notes, and (c) the design of resource materials. 

% 

A multitude of activities subsumed within these three programs and carried out 

< 

by Project staff constituted the "raw material 11 for evaluating this'phase of 
PCS. 

Review of Prior Reports , X 

An initial evaluatipn report of Project activities during the 1977-78 Academic 
Year,* and submitted (n July, 1978; concluded that: 

(1) There had been limited- progress towards meeting the goals' of a model 
district as originally detailed by PCS staff. » 4 \ 

(2) Activities were undertaken by the Project which indicated a movement X 
from the creation of model districts to !, model schools," i.e., .placll 
where an administrative arrangement of support exists between scht>ols 

and the project. * . < 

An interim evaluation report**, covering the Project's activities 'during 
the Fall, 1978, semester and subraitt^d'in January, 1979; concluded that officials 
in the schools in which PCS has been wooing do feel that there have been some 



distinct advantages. However, as one moved outward to the larger educational 
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communities the Project intended to serve, its' impact seriously diminishes. 

The material for the present evaluation report was collected during the 

Spring, 1979 , semester. Like the two (reports that proceded it,* it contains , " 

a commentary on the Progress Reports written by Protest Staff that became 

» 

available during this period; interview data, conclusions, and recommendations. 



B/ Update of Recent Project Activities 

The interim evaluation 'report of January, 1979; provided a history s of 

the model district phase of the project as jrgvaul eAy in PCS written communications, 

"specifically the Progress Reports . This historical exploration of the . 

Project began In the initial evaluation report of July 1978 and is concluded 

here with a brief analysis of Progress Reports flh and #15. 

One Measure of the importance to be attached to the analysis of these * 

progress reports can, be found in the remark of the Associate Director and 

coordinator of the Model Districts Program: 

What is written is what the Project is - an outline of at 
least 80$ of the Project. Thejfcnformation from interviews and 
observations can .push us ^towards an even more complete picture. 

Insertice staff development and design of resource materials are two ^ 

mechanisms^ suggested in the PCS proposal as means of moving toward the creation 

of a model district. Progress Reports flk and #15 describe activities under a 

"Clinical Professors Program" as the key to inservice staff development, while a 

section on "Curriculum Adaptation 11 describes PCS efforts in the design of 

resource materials: 

* 1. Tfie Clinical Professor Program 

Progress Report tflk covers the period from June 1, 1978> through August 

31, 1978, which was a time of internal assessment of this program by fCS staff. 
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It reports that, "the staff held many discussions during the summer 
of 1978, and submitted many written critiques of what was and was not 
successful in this model to date and how improvements could be made." 
Unfortunately, this progress report does not indicate the specifics of 

'any of these discussions or critiques. What was successful and what was 
not successful in the model? The report is silent on the very question it 
raises. Such important omissions have been a constant problem in Project 
reporting and a source of concern to the eyaluators. Key ideas or events 
are alluded to but not' fully explained,. This recent report, like so wax? 
others, is less a report on progress .than on Project intent or prospects. • 
ToVLt, "their university training is being continually refined " (p. 10); 
'"This program needs 'to be further developed " (p. £1); "a further important 

. part of this description will cover ... (p. 11); ' "the next year viU focus ..t" 
V. li)w ' ^ 

' Progress Report. #15 reflects on th,e Clinical Professor Program activities 
from September, through December, iy^,,.. PCS ^reports that, base^on an analysis 
of their jobs, "a 6hecklist evolved regarding the Clinical Professor's daily 
and weekly tasks. This list was used at the weekly meeting ^during the fall 
term to' emphasize all that needed to be done by an effective change agent as 
(a) supervisor, (b) coordinator, and (c) resource person." Although no^checklist- 
is provided,, the function of each of these roles is described, "As supervisor , 
Vach doctoral candidate contributed to the' decision regarding which preservice 
student would do best in a particular school (and once in the schools), ensuring' 
that each intern was" able to profitably follow the weekly schedule. /.The 
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-e opj^nator' s role was to see that the intern ^would gradually assume 
more and more classroom involvement • . .The role of resource person for the 
clinical professors (was carried out) mainly through their work in 
adopting curriculum 'materials for use at inservice training and wprkshops." 

, During the past semester (January, through June, 1979); the Clinical 
Professor Program vas carried out mainly through the roles described above. 

The effectiveness of this program is described in a section of the report 

f 

where observations and interviews, including comments^y the on-site 
coordinators (i.e. clinical professors) themselves, are^s&alscied. * \ 

2. Curriculum Adaptation u 

Under the heading "Curriculum Adaptation", PCS describes its effort at 
designing resource materials ■-. one of the mechanisms suggested for creating a 
model district. Progress Report #lU states that "over the summer, each, of the 
coordinators' took on the task of adapting some of~the newer national curriculum ; 
development efforts to the standard New-York City Board of Education Curriculum. 
Th6.task of each*was to prepare .an overall rationale f or the sequence of topics 
'and general approach and explain why material in the original curriculum was 
rearranged, omitted, or, supplemented. This advance preparation would provide 
teachers with' new materials and, new approaches when thej/were ready to try 
them out." 

Progress Report #15 describes howjihis .adaptation task was to be disseminated. 
Each coordinator presented his ideas to the other coordinators aid to the PCS 
• faculty. Then, a hands-on workshop for the pre-service interns was held. 
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Finally, inservice teacher workshops were to he held>in the individual, 
schools hy the coordinators. ' During the past semester, interns used 
some of the adaptations in their classrooms. A description of these 

* » 

curriculum adaptations is provided in Progress Report #15.* 
* 




C. PCS* Staff Interviews - 

To assess the Project's view of progress in the Model District program,, 
a "number of questions were pos^Tto its staff. How well did PCS staff think 
it did in accomplishing the goals* of a model district? Defining a model 
district in his own way, -how does the coordinator of this, phase of the Project 
view its progress? How did the on-site coordinators evaluate their involvement 
in the Clinical Professor and Curriculum Adaptation Programs - the two 
mechanisms 'suggested hy PCS as means of creating a model district? Is the 
'following section, the views of the coordinator of the Model District program, 
'the on-site coordinators, and pre-service interns are presented. The responses 
are useful in clarifying how the Project viewed its efforts in, this area. 

1 . Views of the Coordinator of the Model .District Program: ^ *' ■ 

The faculty member responsible for., the overall coordination of 
the Model District Program indicated that there were four ways that 
the Project staff defined a model district: 

¥ 

(a) Ideally the goal of a model district program is _ , 

to help ;reate places where science is taught m , 

' . well. A lot of teachers are doing hands-on, • 
' activities; there is excitement in the kids 
.about science and the administration* backs this 

up. * * ■ • . { 

(b) Or ganizationally , the Model District Program is 
an administrative arrangement. with principals, 

• supervisors, superintendents, -.teachers, Board 
of Eduoatioh, and the UFT. . * 

- ' . in* 



(c) Operationally an NYU, the* Model District ^ % 

Program is the training we provide, tye , > 
put a coordinator tx> work ip a school 
, with'two intern?, and spell ^ut the roles ^ 
of each. , 

- (d) In a social reality content , the Model ( - 

District Program, when made operational, 
in the schools', takes into account; inner\ , / 
city problems?-, morale, discipline, mone^ . . 
research, community, etc. . , 

PCS itself is a training program; a-pilot program trying to * 
find the best way. I'm not saying that we had* the bestr way "to enter 
the system. We are continually trying to refine the way we operate, 
so that it matches the realities of the schools. We'said many thing^ 
at" the beginning. We got in .there, found thingS that did no£ work, 
and documented the reasons they didn't woi;k. W£ are very, .conscious^,' 
of the need to get something' done. * ^ t 

i • * . • - • \ 

The Coordinator was asl^ed what he believed w$re tt>£ k^ telementfs of . 
* * >* 
thfs component of t;he project/ He indicated" his belief that there are 

three essential things that shoul^ be t^€n into account about Model Districts 



(a) None of the on-sife- coordinator^ harti previous 
ttaining^as supervisors. You really can't expect 
them to perform well at the outset without 
previous training in , the kind of job they were 
doing. ' ' , o ' , 4 

<? 

(b) All the £re-service interns are brand new each b 
year, coming from* different backgrounds, and 

so die training program has to be very flui4 

and imaginative to bring them into'the system- 

in a productive fray. The role* of the co- x . 

ordinators is the key to the Model' Districts r 

Program. m 



(c)* The Program Director was new, and he had 
to come in and .get a grasp of a very . 
difficult prograig. It is a complex program 
to gefc^a handle^pn, because it is so 
amorphous and tries ,to tie in with so many 
things. ^ 
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v la the course of the interview, the Coordinator was^ asked how he 

would have used additional funds had they heen available. His response' 

was that suchjlTunds would have "been employed' to .bring in a number of: 

/ knowledgeable (outside) consultants (to) pltm at the very 

yJ* "beginning a research activity that would have given* us 

* 7 direction for our other activities. I would have hired 

- / consultants who know the schools in the city - who could 

/ . give us material that I can f t find in a typical' literature 

/ search* I would have hirfed a few more people that could . 

do the job that we are doing in the schools. ^ 

The Coordinator was also asked vfaat.he felt the Project had learned 
from the Model District coimonenr-Of^ its operations. He noted that the 
recent experience of PCS with District 15 was perhaps most illustrative of 
the progress "being made in this regard: 

* Essentially, the involvement of PCS in District 15 began as a result of 
a PCS annua] advisory board' meeting held in October, 1977. 'An official, of 
the New York City Central School Board suggested that districts should he 
invited to an information sharing meeting re their^psrticipation in Project • 
activities. After several discussions between New' York City Officials and 
members of the.UFT (February, 1978, and April, 1978), a meeting was held in 
May, 1978. Eleven district superintendents attended. A letter sent out to ^ 

the* districts early in the next school year (October, 1978), resulted in 

I 

District 15 requesting ' that the Project start working with one of its 
schools, I.S. 1^2, -as soon as possible. The' Project was able to begin at 

"once. ^ - 

The principal at I.S. lk2 ,was informed about the Project through the 
superintendent. The principal nominated -one of the science teachers as a 
coordinator. This coordinator began participating in classes at the university 
Two pre-service interns were sent to the school and worked with four science 
teachers in the building. v 

' • ~ . -109 ' 4 
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The program coordinator summarized his remarks this way: 



, 1 . , Nov, in terms of District 15 , we have a model that people 
said vould work, and it has, in fact, worked very veil. \ 
Last year (1978) vhen ve met with the, superintendents 
about obtaining financial support, there was strong agree- 
ment that this vas the model they vanted: *The on-site 
coordinator should not be a doctoral candidate, but a 
district school person. The person vould come to the 
University regularly to classes for upgrading his expertise, 
I and for organizational meetings. This person vould possib]^^ 

be a future assistant principal in charge of A science, or a 
district science coordinator or supervisor. 

Finally, the program coordinator vas asked to assess the vays in 

vhich the Model District phase of Project City Science succeeded. He noted his 

belief that it has succeeded "in tihat it is a viable model that can work ^ 

if we have enough of the right kinds of inputs and enough time." He 

went on to define the inputs in terras of people at all -levels : . . . . t 

"administrators who will give support; coordinators who are capable 

and are willing to he open; in-service people in the schools who are 

willing to bend a little bit to new ideas. (And we need) recruits—^ 

pre-service recruits who have a good science background, ^and^enough energy." 

2. Views of the On- Site Coordinators: 

In March, and April, 1979, interviews were conducted with the 8 on-site 
cooJdinators involved in PCs! Four of the coordinators were doctoral students, 
one was a masters degree candidate, and the other three served while also 
holding faculty positions within the participating schools.' During the 
interviews, the coordinatorTwere asked a number of questions about preparation 
for their roles and execution of responsibilities (See Appendix B) . Among the 
•questions asked and the responses received were the following: 
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Table 3 
v — 



(a) Did the project prepare you to perform your supervisory function? 



Yes 


1 (12.5*> 


No 

* 


" 5 .(62.5*) 


No need 


2 (25.0*) 


Was the overall training sufficient? 


Yes 1 


3 (37-5*) 


No 


3 (37-5*) 


' *Not 


> 2 ' (25.0*) 



applicable 

(c) Did your Job of Supervision coordinate well with your responsibilities 
as a doctoral student? 



Yes 

,Some 
No 
Not 

^applicable 



0 . . (00.0*) 

2 (25.0*) 

2 (25.0*)' 

k (50.0*) 



When asked about their joint weekly meetings with the Associate Project 
Director, three coordinators stated that they'-did not attend these joint 
meetings because of their assignments as faculty members in the fieldwork 
schools'. One was unable to attend because meetings conflicted with university 
'coursework. Another attended rarely due to work connected with a doctoral 
dissertation. The three coordinators who attended the meetings regularly 
reported^satisf action with the way in which they were conducted. 



' *Several of the on-site coordinators were school district personnel 
and did not feel they needed supervisory training. 
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^ Six- of the eight coordinators stated that they had not received ^> 
training in how to keep a diary, conduct observations, provide feedback 
to interns, or other supervisory tasks. Of these six* coordinators, 
five indicated that the Concept and format of the diary had" evolved 
during the course of the year. One coordinator stated that he had received 
draining in certain supervisory tasks, and another indicated that some 
training had been provided. - It is obvious from such comments that -the ^ 
Project had allowed itself to become greatly dependent upon the coordinator ' . 
personal capacity for organizational analysis and self- instruction. 

More than a third of the coordinators felt that the initial Project 
goals were unrealistic and needed-to he adjusted to the situation found in 
the New York City schools. Again, such adjustments" were more frequently 
personal than organizational. From the perspective of the Project, they varied 
in terms of how sound and effective they were. Setting goals which were 
%t actually possible led to the inevitable sense that there had been a lack 
of Project achievement. 
One coordinator noted: 

\ 

The Project started V to admit that the goals were unrealistic. We 
came out from trying to change a district to trying to change a 
school. And, eventually, we were trying to change teachers in 
- ... ' classrooms. So', in a way," that's an admission of the fact that 
% there was a discrepancy. 

Three-fourths of the coordinators felt that the school administrators 
and teachers perceived the coordinator's essentially that of a resource 
person. Prom the viewpoint of the evaluators, this was a major impediment . 
to the formation of model districts. The on-site coordinators represented 
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a key element in the PCS plan to change instructional procedures in the 
schools. The fact that the school personnel viewed them in such a narrow 
way greatly restricted what they could contribute,. What the Project must 
decide is why such awiew prevailed and to what extent it was influenced 
hy the type of personnel selected hy the Project to fill these positions. 
As can he seen from Table k below, the coordinators felt they were perceived 
by school personnel predominantly in terms of resource aid. They did not, 

however, appear to see that role as limiting. - 
1 

Table k 



Role of Coordinator_as-^erceived -by Teachers/ Administrators 



Role 



Number 



6 

e 

1 



Percent 



75.0 
25.0 
«12.5 



1. Resource 

2. In-service, Informal training^ 

3. Department coordinator 
The most popular 'means by- which the coordinators elicited the cooperation 

and understanding of the other teachers in the schools'vas through individual 
contact, especially during preparations of a science fair (See Table 5) . One 
would, have hoped that the role of, a change agent, instructional leader, or 
curriculum advisor would have been among those things mentioned, if not 

highlighted. v „ 

Table 5 - 



* 

. Means of Eliciting Teacher Cooperation 


Number 


Percent 


1. Individual contact (as through 
a science fair) 


% 5 


62.5 


2. Acting in role of colleague or 
^ supervisor (dual role) 




*i?.o 


3 # Outside agency offering assistanc^/"^ 


i 


_i*.5 


k. Pliers in teacher mailboxes 


1 


12.5^- 



p. Assistance to Special EducatAqpo 
Teachers 



12.5 
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* 

3. Views of the Pre-Service Interns:" 

The .views of interns in regard to the formation' of a model district 
were also sought. A questionnaire was administered to each of the previous 
two groups of interns (1977- 7» and ly78-79) • la it* the following question 
1 was posed: Do you "believe your school would serve as a visible model of 

^ % ' ■ J: *' 

effective science instruction? Of those expressing an opinion, six »ald 
yes and eighteen said no. A second question asked if the interns, believed 
thd classrooms they were working in would serve as visible model.* of 
scienoe instruction to which other teachers should be invited. Of those who m 
expressed a view, twelve said yes and elfeven said Ho. The interns are not 
experienced teachers. The depth of their professional insight can reasonably 
be questioned. Nonetheless, the views expressed do not inspire confidence 
that -at the conclusion of five years of effort, the Project has been very 
effective in establishing a high percentage of model classroomar\let alone 
schools or districts. * \ 
C . * Evaluative Comments *\ 

The' immediate purpose of the Model District Program was to produce model 
science classrooms. These were to be places where science was taught well; 
classrooms where, a great deal of hands-on activity* was taking place, where an 
excitement about science vas generated. The evidence, collected from class- 
• room observations, questionnaires, surveys, and interviews is conclusive: 
Model science classrooms remain an ideal, elusive goal. 

"That this' is so does not come as a surprise,. The attempt to bring about 
change in complex bureaucratic organizations is not easily accomplished. 
Such efforts require a well conceived design and a highly systematic approach. 
The Project, in our view, met neither condition. The -effort rested upon a 
'structure that was informal and personalistic . As Sarason points out, "Good 
ideas and missionary zeal ar/2 sometimes enough to .change the thinking and 
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actions of individuals; they are rarely if ever effective in changing 
complicated organizations like the school with traditions, dynamics, and goals 
of their own."-^ 

' The Associate Director and the coordinator of the Model District Program 
indicated that organizational, operational, and social reality considerations 
were the program phases that had to work to bring the ideal model district into 
existence. A careful analysis of each of these phases with special attention 
to the following issues provides several kinds of useful information: Were the 
original project plans workable? Were the plans modified, and, if so, were, 
these modified plans workable? What were the major -problems faced, and how did 
the project respond to these problems? Finally, what was accomplished and^yhat 
was learned? 

1. The Organizational Phase ^ 
. Organizationally, the Model District Program is an administrative ar- , 
. rangement between the Project and principals, supervisors, superintendents, 

teachers, the Board of Education, and the union. ^It would be useful* to 
* examine how well this support system has been developed with each of these 

groups* $ ^ 
(a) Did the Project establish and maintain a supportive Rangement 

at the district level with the superintendent and district science 
coordinator? 

The Project established initial contact with the superintendent's 
office and the office of the". district science coordinators.* The 
district science coordinators were also responsible for the contact 

• \ * * 

*ln the new district (15), ' initial con^t was with the superintendent. 
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Vital the building principals and assistant principals. After . 
• . initial contact.," far too little was done to maintain an active, 

'sustaining relationship with these coordinators. .As one commented, 
"Although there initially was talk of a partnership, none ever . 
developed." That a close working, relatiwgtlip with these 
coordinators was not sought and maintained seemed a serious 
miscalculation. As noted earlier, their loss as a personal and 
organizational resource seems a waste that the Project could ill 
afford. 

(b) Did' the Project establish and maintain a supportive arrangement with 

the principal 4 assistant principal, and teachers at the school level? 

The project did establish and maintain a supportive 

arrangement with the principal, assistant principal, and teachers in . 

the schools, as one school administrator expressed it, "Project _ 

City Science contributes to school services ratjler than drains them." 

This individual was pointing out that the typical pre-service' • 

1 teacher ar'rangment requires a great deal of administrative support 

and effort to work successfully, since the university usually. 

provides so little on-site guidance for trainees. . The presence of an on- 

si-* coordinator not only alleviated this burden, but provided yet > , 



J 
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additional help for in-service teachers in the way of ideas, materials, 
and support for experimental efforts, 
(c) • md the Project establish and maintain a supportive arrangement • 
,■ with the Board of Education and the Union? 

The Advisory Board members included members of the Board of 
Education and the" Union. Although the Advisory Board stopped 
meeting regularly in 1977, infarnB^contacts vitlj individuals were 
maintained by Project staff! Specifically, a network of communica- 
tlons was established and maintained "between the Preset Director, 



Associate Director, Board of Education personnel, and officials of 
i the United Federation- of Teachers, This relationship- seemed to he 

V 

effectively maintained, a&d was used hy the* Project .staff in its efforts 
' „ to disseminate their i^eas to other districts. • > \ ' 

(d) Did the Project establish and maintain a supportive arrangement wi£h 
the University? 

This arrangement was important out the support did not occur • ^ The 

Associate Director's comments are instructive in this regard: 

That's a huge problem that is ofteit not reflected ^ — the 
university's feeling about a field-based project , The 
university pays Xlittle) attention to the time it takes- to 
run a program - and it doesn't matter how much, money is. . 
coming in* They'haVe their ovn criteriajabout people and 
what people have to do in terms of ,univ#s*ty standards, and 
they v donlt tv y to. accomodate)' projects except in minimal ways 

*•* 

' The evaluators agree r that" the • evidence that the Project was not the> 
recipienT^f atrong support from the University. 
2. The Operational Phase * * ' , 

Operationally, the Model District Program consisted or placing a co- ^ 
ordinator in a school to y>rkvith tvo interns, and spelling out the role of ^ 



each. 



(a) well were the coordinators chosen and prepared? 

* The PCs selection process for choosing coordinators has 

evolved to this point: The coordinators will De. district or 
school pefsons; they will not he doctoral candidates from the 
university. The coordinators will come to the university, regular- 
ly for classes to upgrade their sl&lls. A coordinator, chosen 
| may possihly become an assist^ principal in -charge of science,* 
a district sciencfc coordinator, or school supervisor S The ECS 
staff considers this new methodMDfj^e^ to he a 

positive response to interests expressed "by the school district in 
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Lng their own e"Xperienced personnel rill this role, 
V A different point of view with respect to coordinator 
selection was offerel-by an outside evaluation t>eam of science 
educators* They state: 

< ' 

The iroject has faced dilengnas such as -the 'decision 
regarding the choice of coordinators. IT these perssns^are 
employees of the school distr^t, th^n they are responsible 
to the school district rirst. ir they, are university 
employees, then their d^dirfions need jiflft he accepted by 
j school district personnel. Over a four-year period it would 

he hoped that PCS staff would have gained the confidence of 
/ school personnel so that the NYU , staff could serve as 

. coordinators, and so that their de<Asion£^(wuld he accepted, 
even though these decisions ndghtgcseate ebctensive changes 
? in methodology, curriculum, etc. 

The evaluators concur. The key to making coordinators effective 

is in tfce selection and training process. As was noted in our earlier , 

> (T 

evaluation, and in the dissemination section of^this report, it is "believed 
that employing school district personnel in this roie may - seriously alter 
-and^dlininish the power of the- model. The entire concept begins to closely 
resemble the approach to training pre-service teachers commonly in use i.e., 
-the daily supervisiorlof the trainee is conducted "by school personnel with 
university staff making infrequent observations. 

The evaluators have, suggested the need to work more closely 
with school district personnel, particularly ■building administrators and 
supervisors. Such individuals should he closely consulted, and their involvement 
in training programs on implementing change encouraged., The role of. the 
coordinator, however, is a separate concept. In creating It, the Project 
understood the need to have its supervisory influence sustained hy a university 
representative on a more consistent' basis. To do less would be to surrender 
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the power to. nurture, the •philosophical views and instructional 
techniques the university is seeking to inculcate. One may quarrel 
over the adequacy or effectiveness of the training that the University 
offers^ "but the ability of the schools to impose their views on trainees 
vho are inadequately supported during their field experience is unquestioned. 
In the training model commonly in use, it is the schools which provide the 
final aad ntfst powerful influence upon impressionable trainees. It is difficult 
to see how the university can assume financing of the role of the poordinator, 
hut without it one of the major features that makes the pre- service model • 
unique may he lost. 

(b) - How well were the interns chosen and prepared?" 

Intern selection and preparation, like those of the coordinators, 
was not uniform, and produced mixed results . On a questionnaire - 
administered to the past two groups of interna, negative |o neutral*, 
responses were given by rch^ majority to questions on subjects such 
- as ratings of N.Y.IK courses, applicability of course work- to the 
classroom, and adequacy of their^ preparation to become sclent 
teachers. x * 

(c) How effective was the procedure for choosing 4 participating schools? 

The Progress Reports would lead one to believe that an elaborate 
and objective system 'for selection of districts was evolved. 
Interviews with key persons involved in the Project simply do not 
J - support such a notion. .Rather, selection of the districts and 

schools within those districts was conducted on a more personal, 
informal level* Surfely criteria were 'developed and applied, but 
interviews with all involved do not leave the impression of rigor . 
that is implied in subsequent repbrts. The evaluators do not 
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believe that an effective criteria on school selection that would 
f be useful to other projects has been developed. Overall, the 

* participating schools allowed the project* considerable operational 

flexibility. ^AdminiTtr^tors were generally friendly to the project. 
Tocr few models of good sclencefcteaching, however, were a^ilable in 
any of, the schools selected, and both interns and coordinators noted 
* tl\at deficiency. - 

(d) How well were the roles and expectations of the coordinators defined? 

Progress' Report //5 offers a reasonably^good attempt *to define wHlitr- 
the role of the coordinator yas to be. Unfortunately, little 1 
evidence exists to support the notion that this defined list of rules 
and expectations served any fundamental purpose in the selection, t 
training* ox internal -evaluation of this phase of the Project* For 
-/ example, the expectation that the coordinators would serve as change 

agents i Va*/not followed up with any systematic or specific instruc- 
tion on how to accomplish tasks as change agents. Such instruction 
^frould have included work in supervisory technique, organizational 
behavior, and those personal and bureaucratic mechanisms employed 
to resist change. To the best of our knowledge, little such 
instruction was provided. . , 

: 3. ■ The Social Reality Phase 
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la the social reality context, the Model Districjt Program is what the Project 
act uall y does in school, taking into account inner-city particularities 
(discipline problems, particulars arising from community parameters) and 



* 



issues such as teacher morale and psychological make-up* 
(a) To what degree did the Project direct its attention to these inner- 
city particularities? s < 
• m Not ..nearly enough efforts were made by PCS staff directly or 
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indirectly to isolate specifics related to the fimer-clty. No 

\ • • 

evidence, for example, eedsW that a thorough review of the literature 
was- ever undertaken. Further, little has "been done to develop a v , 

systematic training* program for either pre-service or in-service teachers 

that would provide ' a useful framework for addressing these issues A ^ 

- — y v <s 

number of observers commented on the absenc^ of an identifiable focus on 

inner city concerns in the courses being taught (see Appendix C) . While 

the coursevork dealt with difficulties interns vould face in the schools, 

there vas little that would characterize the instruction as essentially 

different from that of any other departments of teacher £&ucation. 

The Project also attempted to develop a deeper awareness of thtf^ 

ways in which schools and teachers functioned, these views were sometimes 

used to provide the underpinning for operational aspects of the Project, but 

were often not well tested*. The. Associate Project Director, for example, 

spoke of the usefulness of interns as change agents, especially during 

the Spring months of the academic year: "In, March, April and May, the • 

pre-service interns are very much the change agents. They have all the 

energy - the regular teachers are tired-. . - % 

In the experience of the evaluators, this was not so. The interns, 

with the addition of their heavy course loads at the University, were 

- often as tired a s the teachers by the end of the year. More to the point,, 

many of them were preoccupied with coursewocl^ and/or obtaining teaching " 

positions, and had abandoned efforts to effect change. Not only did the 

teachers not accept them in the role of change agents, but most of 'the 
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interns themselves did not accept this role as realistic. One of 
* 

the interns summarized this feeling "beat when responding to a 

r - . / 

questionnaire item that asked what vas the greatest frustration the 
^Project -presented. His response was: 

Bein$ introduced as a panacea for the school, 
when in actuality I was unprepared, inexperi- 
enced, And scared. 1 ' -'- 

' } 
What Was Accomplished; What Was Learned? 

No evidence has been collected (for this final report) which would 

N 

* « • t*J 

modify the viewpoint of the initial and interim evaluation reports: There 

was- limited progress towards meeting the ^oals of a model district as * 

originallydetailed. - 

Some things, however, were accomplished, and many things w$re learned. 

Among those outcomes a^nd learnings which appear useful are the following:. 

(a) One way to tie the school and community together to get parents 

to appreciate what the school is doitig, is to sponsor, school events t 
such as science fairs. (This seems like a traditional thing to 
do hut it d^id accomplish a purpose) . Similarly, this can he- 
come an effective way to^make the school administrati6n aware 
of, and sensitive to, the efforts of the science department. 

r * * 

(h) To get a school's inservice staff to become aware of the PrQject's 

presence and to get a school's inservice staff to have confidence in 

* 

the Project; as a Resource in science education, have the Project team 

volunteer to inventory, then organize the science materials ^nd 

t » ', 
equipment* for the_ staff . - • 
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(c) To increase understanding of the relationships between the .schools 
and neighborhoods and to faster better understanding and' 
communication between schools and communities, the Project should 
sponsor and involve piDervice teachers in anthropological research 
efforts as a^^ning^device . 

(d) To sensitize pre-service teachers to schools being entered for the 
first time the Project should have pre-service teachers record their 

■ observations and impressions in a prescribed format and discuss 
them with University staff and colleagues . 
. (ej^ To encourage pre-service students to increase their contacts with 
school personnel and students and to understand the complexity 
of the institutions in which they work, the Project involved the 

j 

pre-service students in observation tasks within their respective 
• schools. They encouraged group analysis and discussion of data 
collected and compiled. 
(c f y, to increase understanding of various situations in the schools, in 
) order to aid the coordinators in solving problems there, regular 

staff meetings for such personnel- should be held. Meetings should 
focus on supervision of pre-service interns/ work with inservice 
teachers and administrators, review of progress during the month, 
and planning for the month ahead, 
(g) To encourage non-Project teachers to use new curricular materials, 
■ have the Project staff prepare and distribute a list of science 
• objectives and Project activities for the semester to all the 
science teachers. 
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How much progress has PCS made? Has the' pro jecf arrived at a level 
of understanding that, if examined carefully and developed furth^by 
others, will lead to appropriate and effective efforts at change?' By 
themselves, the previous seven lettered statements do not provide such a* 
base for conceptual understanding • If, however, as the Associate 
Director remarked many times, "much has been learned", and if these ^ 
. learnings are appropriately and clearly included in the Project's own 
final summary of its activities, then a level of understanding may be 
developed from the Projects experience that could constitute a begin- 
ning in this regard. At this tiibe, however, the basis for such concept- 
ual understanding has not been developed in a way that could measurably 
I . aid others seeking to create model districts, schools or classrooms* 

Th£ data that have been gathered have been neither rigorously assessed 
nor orga^i^ed in a way which would allow them to be formally presented 
for review. 

D . Recommendations \ s _ • • / 

In the previous evaluative comment* section of this report, three aspects 
of the Model District Program were analyzed; the organizational , operational, 
and social reality portions. Within each part, a series of' questions were posed, 
and narrative answers given - answers that provided evidence of what was 
accomplished. 

• p 

This section of the report offers recommendations s ummar izing the 
evaluative comments previously suggested. Recommendations to the Project will 
be of specific interest to the PCS staff, and the New York City School System, 
while those dealing more with policy are aimed at the broader community of science 
educators and the funding agency. 
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1. The Project should attempt to make better use of personnel 
vithin the New York City School District. 

The New York City school system is staffed by some capable, highly * 

sophisticated people.* The system has, as one would expect, an inertia and 

a' certain penchant for maintai nance of procedures to which it has "become 

accustomed. These drawbacks, however, are not "by any means the sum total of 

what the system has to offer. If only the impediments are seen, then the 

sole approach conceived of will "be how to minimize the "blockages they represent. 

That would lead to a strategy of avoidance, i.e. the less contact with certain 

forces the greater .the likelihood that the Project will attain its goals. We 

believe that something like that occured with PCS. It was not a sound strategy. 

Several key individuals complained of lack of contact with the Project 

though they were willing to cooperate and even offer their services. Avoidance 

denies the Project the talents of such individuals on the presumption that the « 

opposition they may offer will be thus mitigated. Indeed, the likelihood is 

that the key task of such a Project is to overcome precisely such opposition > 

by confronting it with a better way of doing things. Both 'groups benefit fcom 

such direct interaction. The University is- kept more alert, '$nd its efforts 

more realistic because the superiority of its approach has to be demonstrated 

not assumed. The Public School •representatives benefit from exposure to new 

ideas or approaches. Even when not totally convinced they may. end up more open 

to allowing* alternative approaches than they were previously. Confrontation can 

result in both sides modifying the initial rigidity of their positions, finding 

that each harbors some elements of reality. The Project 1 a refusal to use these 

5 - 

resources, however, assures non- cooperation. 
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2. The project staff should state more clearly the changes they are 
seeking to bring about. 

Any attempt to introduce a change into schools involves some 
existing behavioral or programmatic regularity. The Project should be 
capable of stating these regularities that exist, and noting the changes 
in the regularities it intends to bring about. 

Several recommendations appropriate to PCS can be developed from the 
paraphrased reinarks of Sarason that for.ii the basis for the above recommendations. 

(a) Fund a plaxuunfe period* 

(b) Hire experts ia the change process. 

J (c) Provide in-service training fen the change process for 

staff , particularly 'reviewing the key literature that exists 
in the fiej^. ^ 

(a) Fund a planning period ; , 
There vas an obvious need for PCS -to study and understand the school 

Q 

culture, to identify the existing regularities, and to state their ovn intended* 
outcomes with respect" to those regularities, being in a service relationship 
to the school -for the purpose of study. and, understanding - not training and 
change 1 - would .have allowed t he-development ,of a more scholarly approach to 
the dynamics involved in the Project.* The present "Teacher Corps" funded 
planning period is a good example of what is lueant. , > 

(b) Hire experts in the change process t j 
A dilemma is frequently developed by the aUempt to create a working 

relationship between many institutions with different goals and different working 
relationships. Cooperation does not just 'happen. Management consultants and/or 
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trainers of group process skills are necessary personnel to .be included 1 
in project activities right from the beginning . 

The management consultant' s responsibility is to alter* people' s perceptions 
and knowledge of each other's problems and to create the conditions for 
non-competitive, nutually satisfying, exchanges -of information, plans, and ■ ^ 7 
resources. group process skill improvement for all members of the project . * 

is necessary. . \ ' 

That "cooperation" was expected to be -an important (andN^tine?) component 
of this grant and can be gauged from the two titles given to the Proj/ct. In 
the original proposal, it was called Project City Science: A Cooperative , 
Investment in Quality Science for Intermediate Schools; in the proposal for 
refunding, it was calleU Project City Science : A Cooperative Multi-Functional 
Approach to the Improvement of Intermediate School Science Teaching in the . 
Inner City . 

Unfortunately, none of the different working arrangements designed by the 
Project staff to increase the cooperative nature of the undertaking - components 
such as s'elf-study, task forces, workshops on^ techniques- in science teaching, 
etc. was very successful. A more direct' training prpgram in group process 
skills may have been of aid. It is Relieved that the resources for such 
training were available within the University community, 
(c) Plan in-service work for Project Staff, particularly reviewing the 
key literature or implementation and change efforts. 

Many excellent summary papers designed .to acquaint educators with the 
planned educational change field exists. One- of the best, for -example, was * 
written by Joseph B. Ciacquinta, of New York University. Some remarks contained 
in his paper presented at the AERA annual meeting in March, 1978, are provocative: 
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The fact is that most, if not all, implementation 
■^-ef forts fall short of thei* intended marks. ' But why do 
they?... Most school innovations require substantial 
resocialization (and not mere re-education) of existing 
personnel, implementation that is paralyzed in part by the 
l&ck of control; we have over the required personality 
t change process . . • * \ 

3. The Project should strive to inest the original goals of the Model 
District Program*. . # , 

To accomplish this recommendation, these goal^ must generate an appropriately, 
implemented program. "Appropriate implementation is not ideal implementation, 
but rather enactment to the point wiSle the essential elements of the original' 
innovation are left undistorted.' 1 

A previous report recommended the following necessary actions to carry out 
the original goals: 

(a) The collection of data regarding the knowledge of science 

content and science processes from students who are Just 
beginning involvement in a PCS class, as well as from students 
in non-PCS classes. 

(b) The collection of similar data from studerlts who have spent 

a year in PCS class as well as from those youngsters vho were 
non-PCS students. 

(c) The collection of data indicating, the knowledge of science • 
-content and^procedures^from -PCS cooperating teachers and science 

teachers in the same schools who do not participate in the Project. 

(d) • In each PCS school, procedures should be initiated that reflect an 
active cojomunity involvement in PCS related activities. 



The collection of such dat& would form the base upon which the Project 
could hegin to measure the impact of iti effort* upon participating itudenti 
and teacher* • Without such information it is unlikely that the PCS staff will 
ever have an accurate picture of where it is succeeding and where it is 
failing. The creation of model districts, schools, or classrooms cannot rest 
upon purely intuitive procedures. The Project needs the n eyes fl of its research 
staff to f determine where and in what way* itB influence is "being felt. 
k. The Project should conduct its workshops in the school districts. 

This was a common suggestion 'for improving the competence of the cooperating * 
teacher*. The Project has done this in the past, hut gradually the workshops 
appear to have "been relocated to the University. Such a tendancy is not 
unexpected, hut would appekr to defeat" the purpose of the workshops hy making them 
less available, in practical terms, to teachers. 

Schools also cited as one of their needs a mechanisms for more effective 
communication among faculty memhers. PCS might consider this a topic for a 
special consortium of principals, assistant principals, and other district . 
supervisory personnel. Surely it would he a topic of vital interest to all of 
them. Appropriate experts might he invited to facilitate "such deliherat^ons. 
5. NSF should promote some programs whose express purpose is to identify 
success models in science education - especially as they exist in urhan areas. 

Success models identification, inventorying, -verification, and the suhsequent 
initiation of casual studies .represent a critical need. Input of federal 
monies into these success models to assure thej,r continuance and improve their 
performance seems to he a good investment. Such ongoing programs could hecome 
sources of study for one another, as well as for others interested in determining 
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vhat appears to work best.. Offering such programs further support to 
expand or strengthen their efforts vould thus serve a dual purpose. 

Such a concept is quite different from that of funding a large scale 
effort that is outside of the system seeking to vork its way in. Here, the 
premium vould be upon' funding existing programs which are performing successfully 
and have already learned something about how to function effectively within 
the structure of the schools. NSF could provide important support ^ 
that would enable such programs to learn about one another, create a network 
that vould exchange information, and make an Objective analysis of the central 
causes of t their success . 
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VII THE DISSEMINATION PROGRAM * ' b 

A. Intijoduc€ion , . - ; * « „ „ \ < 

c 9 * i <■ 

• J / . 

Considerable Information about the PCS dissemination goal*, tasks/ * 
and activities is presented in Appendices A and B to the full report.** 
Dissemination is one of the four' major components of the project, and is 
designed to. transmit and coimaunieate information about the model districts, 
research, and pre-servicfc components to institutions in urban centers, as 

well as to other interested groups. s * 

/ ■ 

\ • 

9 * 

B. Purposes of the* Dissemination Program 

. - The goals of the dissemination component of PCS remained unchanged 
when thl project made its request to be. refunded. These goals were broadly 
'stated as follows: " .. .to generate and disseminate knowledge about 

r • 

adolescents, the learning of science in the' inner-city situation,, and th$ 
process of improving science education." •> ^ 

Through the brief history of Project City Science, dissemination has been 

% * 

.considered a separate program, an aspect of the Research program,^* part of the 
effort to insitutionag&ze change or even an unnamed par£ of the Project's efforts 
However, at all times the Project City Science staff has recognized the major ; ^ 
role that the sharing of ideas through a variety of trjedia must play in a project 

c o 6 

of this'magnitude. . ft 

'In the Goals, Tasks, and Activities section of the revised proposal the 
* following- clarification of 'the dissemination phase o*f PCS was presented: 

- + ' < • • 

• ^ To extend the ijifluenffe of the project beyond 

£ -* ' f the boundaries of Netf York University and th^ 

participating districts. This goal (dissemination) 
can be achieved* only if the project, is reasonably ' 
successful in reaching its first five gbajs.* * . * % 



,*See Appendix P; p. 366. 
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The 1975 propose^ to .NSF offered an adjusted dissemination plan with 
the following new features: 



1. The revised plan relies even more than before on engaging m 
other universities in New York City in the .enterprise. .. .Efforts 
will be accelerated during Project Year #2 (1975-76) to inform the 
universities in the city having education departments of the 
project's vork. Initial inquires indicate that at least three 

or four teacher training institutions and six to eight 

community colleges are ready inf onnal ly to explore varioufc possible 

ways to become associated with .PCS, % K 

i » • v » f , ♦ " 

2. A higher premium is placed on the prpjectls being able to . ; . 
demonstrate substantive a$d unambiguous "success" in the district * 
in which it works. Only then will other universities and districts 

be likely to make long- terra commitments that are eventually needed to 
achieve city- wide e dissemination. ' . 

3*. .This, information-sha/ing responsibility will have to be tailored 
to contribute maximally ^to dissemination 1 within New York City itself • 
To the extent that the project gets positive, -tangible results and 
"makes them known > teachers, administrators and parents will seek to 
Emulate its appfbach. (Emphasis added.) 

k. To the. extent possi^e, the overflow (of teachers trained by PCS' 
pneservice program) will be deployed in other* districts in such a. way 
-thkt.they eventually will be in a position to' help in continuing 
dissemination activities. / 

5. Intermediate and junior high school teachers and administrators 
throughout the city need jo be informed continuously of ways to improve 
science instruction in their schools. 

As the Project learris of its.eful actions that any district or school 
can take to improve instruction with or without Project interaction, it 
intends immediately to spread thejword. It also wants to let, teachers and 
: administrators outside the formally participating districts know of help 
available to them via Project City Science. Some of these might be: 
Itocumenfes and reportsr*isits to project schools with special science . 
' programs; teacher exchanges; "loan"- of trained resource teachers *0 serve as 
special consultai ts; project help in conducting their own self-studies and^ , 
in -planning science activities; copies of New York Cit y Field Trip and 



Resource Guide (to be prepared by the project}; names of individuals in 
othdr >universities.who fright be interred in. cooperating with them .in 
a PCS-like relationship; and attendance at PCS symposia, 
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' One method selected for disseminating information is the . 
publication of an inexpensive monthly, called Citiscience Notes . 
which will b-e sent by the project to all New York administrators 
\ and science teachers in the middle' grades . . _ 

(The participating districts* will do an additional 
-distribution within their boundaries, including fo community 
groups. The Junior High School Principals' Association has 
agreed to send copies to all its members.) Another method 
of dissemination (for a different audience) will come from _ 
modifying the Quarterly Report* to include "signed^articles by 

' staff members. The intent of these essays will be to present 
thoughtful reflections on staff experience, and they are to 
be written so as to be Mseful to colleagues having similar 

" ' interests. Articles will also be solicited from teachers and 
administrators in the participating districts. • 

C. Description of Activities: 

- The paramount concern shared by the PCS staff and leadership at the 
time oVthis report-was obtaining funding for Project continuance. -This gave 
the dissemination program a special "importance in attempts to reach varied 
groups who might consider adopting the Project. - - . » 

The PCS Associate -Director identified" the primary audience's fo*- 

dissemination as: „ - \^ 

1. School personnel (teachers, principals, supervisors). 

2. Political influential?' ("union officials, central board officials, 
higher level personnel in educational agencies). 

3. College-university personnel (science educators, professors of 
education, -university administrators). 

k. Professional educator ' groups (e.g., N.S.qj.A., A.E.R.A., ftc.) . 

"ST ' * 

5. Informal groups (community people^ parents ) . 

» > /"^ 
Special efforts have been made by staff to reach and interest the 

' "political influentials"" and "educational opinion leaders" in the educational 

~*As noted earlier, the Quarterly Report (now referred to 'as Progress Reports) 
is a triann'ually produced; document reporting on Project activities . 



bureacracy. This vas done" in hopes of ltersuadin& the leaders to Join PC# 

in disseijiihation efforts and^ventually £ave other-toew York City diWicts 

adopt PCS. The Project mainly relied on informal means to reach potential 

adopters. The Advisory' Board vas a key mechanism in this type of dissemination. 

The Board has not met, however, since September* 1977* " seems un- 

fortunate, since the potential ^or devising a formal plan for dissemination, 

as suggested in earlier sections df the full evaluation report, could have 

Ul 

been a major Board agenda item. The PCS staff does indicate that contact 

with individual Advisory Board Members was continued during the past year, 

a 

and that these members often suggested ideas for assisting PCS dissemination 

* 

and implementation* ^ 

Progress Reports : . •» * 

Two additional Progess Reports have been distributed since the earlier - 
evaluation reports. 1 * 2 No specific section labeled "dissemination" appeared • 
in these editions as had been done in earlier Progress Reports, however, . 
several references are found to dissemination efforts under the sub-topic 
"Continuance of Pr.oJ.ect fifty Science." Here, conference presentations-are 
cited,^ma-n©te is made of contacts established -at those) conferences^. Basically, 

Pro gress Reports #U~and #15 deal with Project implementation activities in 

- • " 

the Pre-service, Research, and Model District .programs . In "Notes from the . 

Director", af suggestion is made that new groups may be contacted, (or present - - 

'' ' v 

contacts- expanded) .with a broader dissemination audience in view: 

If the City is unable to provide financial / 

support, we shall approach private. foundations' 

and various industrtea in the area . » 



If PCS seeks to diffuse its achievements to private foundations arid 
industry i a the hopes of obtaining funding, it appears it will again" have 
to rely mainly upon personal, informal contacts. * , 

Citiscience Notes: 

"Four issues of Citiscience Notes tiere published since June, 1978. 
The designated audience was secondary teachers in New York City schools. 
These issues, have a somewhat new focus according to the PCS Associate 
Director. ^Responding to. a suggestion "by the evaluation team to improve the 
"content" in Citiscience Notes, the later issues were adjusted to highlight 

unit work in curricular areas of astronomy, ^urtrition, and oceanography, , 

- 1 » 
i 

.The emphasis upon curricular topics would appear consistant with interests 
expressed "by teachers. An additio^l Citiscience Notes is planned for the 
Fall,; 4 1979, semester. It will deal with environmental science topics. 

E« Conference Presentations: 
' A fundamental means for communicating PCS program design, research, and 

— , \. 

implementation. successes is- through the use of presentations at professional 

conferences. PCp reports that they have made presentations describing the 

project to several assemblies of educators last year. Presentations 'vert^~ 

made at AET, NSTA, and HA^ST conferences. The format for conference presentations 

generally included a special inquiry table so that interested science educators 

could secure materials or attend group presentations describing PCS activities. 

provided for conference participants. Research presentations 'made at some.* 

v • - .46 

of these conferences included completed 'doctoral studies by PCS staff. 

To reach a broad audience, PCS. has made a variety of group presentations, 
including the following: • 

1. NYU School of Education, Health, Nursing and Arts Pr6feesions t 

Alumni meetings. l3*~ ' & 



2. State®Educati6n Department Conferences. 

s 

3. American Federation of Teafchers Consortium, 1978. 

+ '• 

k. Local and regional meetings ^of principals, supervisor*, and 
teachers on issues of the "middle school. 11 ^ 
The primary purpose of group presentations was to establish a "linkage 11 



between university educators, urban center teaching and administrative 
personnel. Evaluative comments will be presented on the perceived effectiveness^ 
of these activities later in thi* section of the ^report. / 
Other Dissemination Formats: 

* > 

PCS has attempted to use a wide variety of formats td diffuse the 
innovation of a "hands-on 11 model. Mass-media efforts included the CBS 
TV presentation on NYU; Sunrise Semester , in March, 1979 » The PCS Associate 
Director appeared as^ panelist discussing "Reading Problems and Science Classes." 
The early hour of this programming (6:30-7:30 A.M.) may have restricted its 
impact on the wide audience, but nonetheless the Project's ability to obtain 
such exposure is to be commended. No follow-up data* on the effect of this 
TV presentation (in terms of the number of inquiries generated etc.) was 
^collected by the PCS staff. Such efforts, however, must be considered a 
very positive means of^communicating -the Project to a large audience. 
Printed materials and publications, other than the .Progress Reports and 

Citiscience Not6s , include Project recruitment advertisements sent out from . 

« .j 

the Division of Personnel office at the New York City Central Board o f Educa tion, 
general references (one or two paragraphs) to the Project 1 • vork and activities ^ 
in Mjddj e School Musings (a publication of the American Federation of Teachers 1 
Educational •Issues Department), and mention in the Dean's Report section of the 
New York University Education Quarterly , 1976-1978.^ Intra-district dissemination 
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materials "often redeive priority, vith the project using school newsletters 
to publicize their efforts in Districts ,10 and 17. 

Two formats wei*e omitted, however, which, in the- opinion of the 
evaluation team, could have served as strong dissemination mechanisms. One 
of those was the failure to use the Educational Resources Information Clearing- 
house (ERIC).. Thj other was lack of an^ attempt at formal articulation with 
science department chairperspns at high schools receiving students from -the 
^junior high and intermediate schools used by PCS in Districts 10 and 17. 

A comprehensive search for articles, or research reports, about PCS in 
ERIg documents ^loc at ed only one article available under the descriptors 
Urban Education, Science Education, Curriculum, Junior High Schools, Secondary 
Education and Science Programs, This article was " Science for Urbaft Junior 
Highs" in Mosaic magazine, a publication of the National Science Foundation. 

PCS staff -explained this lack by pointing out that a definite "time lag" 

t - 

exists between completion of research projects and published reports in ERIC . ^ 
It was -felt by staff that Project research is just -getting underway this year, 
thus the dearth of ERIC listings. Since ERIC serves as such a valuable information 
retrieval facility in education, however, rt behooves PCS to make effective vise , 
*Qf it. It would have served the Project well had a more calculated effort been 
made to have themselves included in the ERIC listing. Although PCS is an 
intermediate school program,- planned articulation 'with high schools is an 
important element i^r dissemination. A brief survey was conducted of high 
school science chairpersons and assistant principals in' feeder schools from 
•Districts 10 and 17» Forty-five chairpersons were surveyed, and o£-the fourteen 
who responded, none indicated that Tie or she had heard of t PCS, yet each of these 
'schools had students who had been through the PCS experience. This lack of 
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recognition should be addressed, and efforts made to inform guidance 
counselors, high school science teachers, and chairpersons about the 
purposes and goals o£ the Project as it attests to improve science teach- 
ing in city schools. The survey of chairpersons also indicated that 11 
of the Ik chairpersons "feel that Citiscience Notes are of sufficient interest 
and value to secondary science teachers to have the department receive them in 
the future", though they were not currently receiving the publications as of 

May, 1979. ' - % 
PCS Staff Assessment Outcomes: 

In an attempt to have the Project speak for itself, interviews with Project 

1 / 

Staff were conducted over the past few months (1979) . What follows is a PCS 
staff assessment of where they believe they are, and what they feel has been 
accomplished. 

Below are the major goals of the Project, stated by PCS staff as intended 
outcomes, and -osed by them to assess the effectiveness of the Dissemination 

Program:' * 

1. Continuance of the Project in currently participating in New York City 
Districts 

2. Expansion of the Project' to ojther New York City Districts 

3. Establishment of parallel Project operations %a other cities 
'k. Attracting-preservice teachers to the Project 

" 5. Explaining the purposes of the Project to teachers -in New York City ^ 
and other urban centers 

6. Gaining commitment from groups such as the UFT, school administrator 
organizations, and New 'York University 

7. Sharing research findings at professional educational conferences 

8. Making "the science education community 'and university teaching personnel 

avare of the Project U vork 
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Sr Reaching community members and parents of school children to inform 
them about the Project 
10. Sharing information vith teachers and admiaistrators in" urban centers 
* that vill revitalize science education efforts at the junior high and 

intermediate school levels 
The methods used in dispersal of Project information, and those noted hy ECS 
staff as excuses of their efforts included: 

. 1. ^Mailing or distribution of printed materials and documents such as 
Progess Reports , Citisclence Notes , project articles, and project 
advertisements , 

2. Group presentations^ such as those made at conferences and 
elsewhere ' ; 

3. Informal personal contacts 
- The main target groups for receiving information were: school personnel, 
political influential*, college-university personnel, professional educators 
groups and informal group in the community. Highest priority was, of course, 
given to the Mev York City groups in all categories mentioned. The individual 
school building .was identified as the key unit for the diffusion of innovation 
and development of Project "identity." 

Other communication'networks identified by the Project staff as being 
important in the natural diffusion of the innovation were: 

1. Use of inter as, cooperating 4 teachers, and students, to reach parents 

» 

and involve them in PCS projects (e.g. speaking on careers and job 
opportunities in science and technology) 

2. Use of the implementation course, .and other NYU courses to familiarize 
interns with the community, and hopefully motivate interns to become, 
more involved there 
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3. On-going communication with building principals and district teachers. 
Recent &complishments identified by the Project staff in interviews with . 
. evaluation team members were: ^ 

1. Letters received from 20 New York City districts reporting 

interest in implementing a PCS model 
.2. Interest expressed by teachers 1 union representatives in having 
PCS become involved in newly* formed Teacher Centers in New York* 
3. An offer ' to have PCS staff involved in some stage of junior high 
science curriculum revision being undertaken by New York City 
science supervisors ' and directors t * 
k. Liaison -with science coordinators at the State Education Department. 
5. New York City's Central Board's inclusion of PCS recruitment materials 

, in their mailings ? 
6'. -Several persons- at the Central Board expressing positive feelings about 
the progress of PCS, including 'an ex- superintendent of a New York City 

district that sponsored PCS in the past - 

\ 

The project leadership felt, and strongly emphasized, that a maximum 
professional effort was being made by all -staff members. They noted that each 
individual staff member was motivated, competent, and interested in the job he 
or she was undertaking. In the words of the Associate 'Director, "Not too much 
more could have. been- done" (to reach effective dissemination levels). 

A dedication to field work was expressed by many staff members, and they * , 
strongly voiced their approval of * "grass rootaj' communication of the program ' 
which would be" accomplished by working cooperatively with teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators in each of the . Project • s buildings. 

A:protest against overlooking the "obstacles and realities" facing this 
innovative project was registered by several PCS staff members in regard t 9 

— - : 140 ' 
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: former evaluation reports. Project staff felt that the barriei^to 
implementatiQn and dissemination of their efforts were being neglected 
in the -analysis and evaluation of the Project components. They "expressed the 

. opinion that the evaluation report had oversimplif iefr tj^e difficulties of 
initiating and implementing a Project with complex elements of pre-service 

' training, research, model district development, arid disseBjihation.* 
Among the obstacles listed by. the staff members were: ^ 

1. Situational factors: 

Early closing of schools, questionable safety for after-school 
N hour seminars, inadequate physical plant and space facilities, 

discipline problems, vandalisms, shortage or destruction of materials, 
and an inconsistent curriculum 1 

/ ' 

2. Personnel constraints: 

Turnover of teachers, effects of the 1976 strike, uncooperative 
teacher attitudes, attitudes of resistance to change, inexperienced; 
. staff and supervisors, and uncooperative , custodial staff- 
s' Financial constraints; . 

Insufficient monies for materials, inability to employ additional 
staff when needed, New York City's fiscal crisis of 19/6 
The evaluators- recognize that there are numerous obstacles to success . Project 
City Science is a complex interaction of children, administrators, teachers and 
university personnel. Each of the professionally responsible 'groups is, seeking, 
in its own way, to improve teaching and learning in the City's junior high • * 
scho&ls. The tasks PCS has set for itself -preparing careers in teaching,, developing 
and testing instructional models, generating research - are indeed laudable. - 



*It should be noted that from the perspective of the evaluators, this represents 
an interesting reversal of positions. It*was our viewj rather strongly expressed, 
that 'the Project had indeed selected an excessively ambitious set of tasks and 

^would experience extreme difficulty attempting to implement them. >/ 

* • /— <. 
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It is natural to expect that there will he many instances where these tasks will , 
appear contradictory, and the goals conflict -producing. If one pauses to 
consider the small staff, the size of the task, and natural limits on human 
energy and time, it is reasonable to conclude that the Project staff were, and 
perhaps had- to he, dedicated and idealistic. Jointly, this small group attempted . 
to tackle head-on the inertia of a system known for its complexity, varied 
problems, resistance to change, and immense size. This should be 'part of anyone's 
understanding when the accomplishments of the Project are assessed. ^ On the 
other hand, these are precisely the problems PCS chose to address, and that 
should be part of the Project staff's understanding as well. 

As an expression of ideal professional goals,' PCS cannot be denied-. , 
Unfortunately, 'this Herculean -effort- cannot be evaluated solely on the. worthi- 
ness of its aims; There must be aW^ic preface to disseminating innovations 
that includes careful assessment of what is to be attempted, ' what resources will 
be available, what others who have made the attempt have' learned, and what 
realistically can be expected , from interaction between a project and the "real 
world." The dissemination effort, because it was a sub-function- of the other 
Project components, has been dependent upon them for reportable results. The" 
I- fact that \in a number of instances . (particularly the Model Districts and -Research 
Programs) luch results vere not forthcoming, in itself represented an important . 
obstacle to the, dissemination of data that could reduce resistance 'and invite 
replication. ' . 
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E. Overall Assessment 

1. Absence of a Plan: 
t 

In the view of the evaluators, a major flaw in the dissemination 
effort has been the lack of a clear, consistently used, and well-designed 
strategy or plan. The Staff appeared to depend upon three major dissemination 
vehicles: Citiscience Notes , the Progress Reports , and presentations at 
major conferences. As a complete plan for reaching the large and diverse 
audiences the ^Project was intended to serve, this seemed unimaginative and 
unnecessarily limited. What was missing was an operational mechanism, for 
recognizing and dealing with the differing needs, interests and levels of the 
audience served. If this vas not possible, then a clear plan should have been 
developed for limiting the scope of the audience, or for using available 
dissemination resources more 'efficiently. • * 

The evaluation ^team raised the question of how the objective of disseminating 
Project results can be accomplished effectively without a formal plan^ The m 
Project did not answer this question completely, and, to this date,, no forrtal 
plan exists. What this Project staff offered was a set of informal strategies 
and tactics designed to reach opinidn leaders, educational leaders, and others. 
This set, of strategies emerged^ from the experiences of the Project and is 
partially traceable to an earlier version of a diffusion model described in 'a 
1975 Progress Report* * As vas true of the overall dissemination effort, the 
scope of these activities .appeared too narrow and their form too limited to 
attain the ends sought. - 



*Fof a discussion and analysis of the* dissemination model, and la detailed account 
of the strategies and tactics used by PCS see Appendix R. ^ 
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2. Strengths and Weaknesses in the Project Dissemination Formats 

PCS dissemination was most successful at two levels of communication: 
Creation of interest among select audiences, and the creation of awareness 
among select audiences. Far less success was observed^r' recorded at the 
levels of trial adoption hy other school districts or universities. ■ 

The heavy reliance on £ itiscience Notes and Progress , Report 'as the 
ma^or dissemination vehicles was hampered hy the lack df a systematic 'reporting 
system that would have enabled a two-way communication network to develop ' 
between the readers and the Project staff. Little ift the form of reader 
reaction was systematically collected over the Project's "duration. Exceptions 
to this were an occasional rfeader survey, and a few letters of interest from 

individual readers. ^ 

The Progress -Reports recount the most import anFProject work and research 
during the five years of Project activity. HoweveSr, in the opinion of the 
evaluation team/ this publication often contained information %f limited use 
to the reia^er audience, particularly when it focused on the mechanics of the 

" Project. \In fairness to the PCS staff, it should he noted that a. recent survey 
of Citlscience Notes and Progress Report readers (1979) indicated a positive 
reaction,* though .the returns from the reader survey are small .(a response of 
less than five per cent), and' therefore not statistically trustworthy. Those 
responding express satisfaction with the content of the Progress Reports and 
indicate that they read the publication regularly and deem it helpful. As with 

, the Progress Reports , the questionnaire return for Citi'seience Notes .was very small. 

*See -Appendix Q, Results of Data Collection, Progress Reports and Citlscience 
. Notes Reader Survey, 1979* 
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Although Cltiscience Notes are designed for classroom teachers, and 
reach a limited audience, they have created awareness of and interest in 
the Project among readers . The strengths of this ptiblication are that it . 

can act as an instructional device, it is free, and the content offered 

& . . 

is practical. Teachers can pick and choose the ideas they want to use on a 

* ». , 

given topic . Some issues can "be used directly ."by the children, and the 

listing of free resources is valuable-especially to new teachers* Some of 

the criticisms offered "by the reader audienc^ included concern that the 

content was too easy for the junior high school level, and that it was npt 

consistent with the curriculum already established in the districts . 

The pa£t played t>y professional conferences in dissemination was cited 

"by PCS sta£f several times ♦ With the exception of certain presentations of 

completed doctoral studies, most PCS efforts focused on familiarizing audiences 

with PCS pre-service intern training activities . An, outside consultants report 

on a presentation at the National Science Teachers Association Conference 

' in April, 1979 > stated: " ' * 

The presentation "by the NYU representatives did go into fair 
detail abput pre-servlce training of interns at the University. 
However, there was a lack' of detail about numbers of interns who 
had came through the program and their subsequent roles in helping 
t'o solve the serious problems of junior-high science education in 
urban afeas . ' t 

Apparently, there has not been an effort to make quantitative 
assessment of the affective or cognitive change among junior- 
high students subjected to NYU student-clinical professor 
instructional program. Nor were any data presented on change 
in* the cooperating l^lachers or school admini stration as a result 
of NYU. presence. ™ - - . 

, ^ 

Thus, although the PCS presentations could spur interest and general 
awareness, they certainly could not assist possible adopters of the Project 
to evaluate <3r trial- adopt without presenting hard data on results and outcomes. 
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In summary, only one New York City school district other than Districts 
10 and 17 has trial- adopted some " Gf^the PCS work, and that is District 15/ This 
has "not yet become a j^ull commitment $0 the Projejt on the part of the District, 
PCS leadership feels that D&trict 15 is likely to be a serious adopter of 
the Project in the future, and represents an important example of the Project's 
successful use of dissemination techniques* As of July, 1979 > however, -it is ^ 
not clear that any school district, including the - two the Project has worked 
with for the past three years r has made a commitment"!^* continue in the 
program next year* 

3. Reviewing the Literature on Change : 

The evaluatdrs wish to note that the suggestions offered in this section 
are ng£ intended to iajply *hat^th€r Project 'should,* hayjprused any one of the , 
spec if ic|^recopnendat ions from' the research studied that will be cited or referred 
to*. It is understood that a number of different approaches to implementing change 
are available, an^L that no single one recomm^jids itself as a clear-cut and 

^ x : * ® ? y ' 

necessary choice* What is suggested .is^ that «i large body of research literature 
encompassing past innovation exists* 'It is b^Lieyed th^tjae experience of 



others with change can be profitably consulted. Thus, this literature could sprve 

as a reservoir of ideas aud concepts that' could* infotm such projects about the 

change process in organizations.- This is especially true if and when there is „ 

a turnover of Project staff, and 'there is a rfeed for new team members to become 

familiar with the strategies of change as they are represented in a change 
« - 

gradient. It would be naive to imply, that there is a distinct body of theory - 
which would guarantee success for an innovation. ^But^the evaluation team does 
feel that sufficient research ha^ been reported that can gi\£ iiponrativel efforts 
a. basis for effective planning of dissemination and dissemination effort|V 
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Notevorthy among the studies are the FordTFoundation effort, Brickell's 

' 12 * 6 « - . 

research on innovation in New Yoyk, , Seymour Sarason on change and the culture 

13 " Ik ^ 

of schools, and the Rand Study of federal programs. Such studies examine 

initiation, implementation, and incorporation stages of innovation and can 
serve as guidelines for projects. ^ V 

Lt is suggested here that a thorough familiarization with theories of, 
change and application of concepts helps an innovative project attain success. 
N If the steps required to initiate and implement innovations are left to less 
experienced change agents rather thanyto those who have the skills needed to 
nelp teachers employ new approaches," the chances of success are greatly decreased. 
PCS is a university-based program. In the division, of which the School of 
Education is a part, there are knowledgeable faculty with specialties in 
organizational change processes. Surely their expertise could have been used 
on at least a limited basis to aid the Project's development. It would seem 
that "the effort to use- expert help, or to organize a more formal effort at 
expecting change was not as extensive as it -could or should have been. 

PCS has been in existence for five years. Certain" phenomena associated with 

• • • 15 
■ prolonged innovative efforts including teacher "burn-out",, project decay, 

t 

loss of the. novelty of the innovation, and* attrition of key personnel all needed 
• to be faced. If these phenomena are ignored over long periods', they become an 
' instrument for eventual deterioration of the innovator's energy and effort: 

The Project was insufficiently aware of these dangers, taking little notice gfr 
* them and thereby profiting very little from the experience of others. 
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%. - University Support and Innovative Diffusion: 
- In the opinion of the evaluation team, , the use of an institutional 
change model and the involvement of an experienced change specialist vould 
have helped the Project to develop"more precise-functional and adaptive joals 

' over its five year funding period. 

/ v * 

Based on interview data and observation in the schools, it was apparent 

* that conflicts of view arose between on-site 6oordinators and cooperating 
teachers. These conflicts surrounded the issues of school norms (e.g., tradi- 
tional methods vs. hands-on) . Under these circumstances', change came slowly, 
if at all. A clearer delineation of the role of the change agents (on-site 
coordinators), combined with an in-depth knowledge of change processes and 
supervisory techniques, would have made a significant difference. 

. There JLs a possibility that a grpup of concerned NYU Faculty may be on 
• the verge of forming a group called the Metropolitan Center for Educational 
Research and Development. Formation of this group began in a May meeting at 
NYU. 55 At a colloquium on change, faculty 'papers dealing vibrational 
change were presented. A major outcome of this meeting was the discussion of 
the 'establishment of the .Metropolitan Center, which would include membership 
from PCS and Teacher Corps', as well as faculty with a specialization in 
educational change processes. There is an opportunity here to build in a 
support for field proJects\hat could blend research efforts With practitioner 
interests. . That the Project did not itself foster such 1 inter-departmental 

* colloqui^ earlier seems unfortunate. ^ \ < 
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F* Recommendations 



% 1* The dissemination effort must move to the Level of describing' 
research and offering data about the results of its training 
model. , * 

To be an effective long-range voice for science education in urban 

centers, PCS must ,dpsign a dissemination plan* that^gqes veil beyond sharing 

information which only describes activities and goals. Up -tcT*thls time muc^ 

of the dissemination phase haa-ds^lt with recruitment of students, publicity 

to districts, and program information to other cities and. institutions of 

higher education. After five years t^eP^oJect should begin to show results, 

negative or positive, so that other innovative science education efforts can 

replicate the PCS model. A setfious lack of reporting mechanisms and lack of 

feedback data on PCS drop-outs,' its graduates, and its experimental schools, * 

C- 

hinders the dissemination of the model to other areas of New York City. 

f It is unrealistic to expect a small group like PCS to' be the spokesperson 

for science education at the junior high school level, especially in the light 

of the enormous educational, economic, political, and social problems faced 

by New York City in .the 1970's. 'But the Project cart center its efforts on ■ 

\ 



1i» 



reporting useful *iijformatiorvi;ained from its experience in tvb district^. Tfcis will 
mean renewed Project energy will have to be expended, by the staff in conducting ■ 
research efforts, makLn 0 presentations at conferences, and collecting data for 
dissemination. In, order f&r any district An Nev York City^to replicate the. 
Project, a J^reat AeUL more information about results need to be forthcomings . . * 
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* It vould seed .generally. speaking, that the PCS Staff has only reported 

limited research findings in their Project work thus far; The evaluation . 

team has been informed by the Project Staff that the designs for research and 

collecting data are just taking shape. This was but one indication that "the 

Project was having difficulty meeting the original "timelines for research set 

in the PCS proposal, a fact that does not bode well'for replication of PCS % 

by other university groups at this time. 

■ 2. The Project staff need to reconsider and clarify their choice 
' of an educational change feodel. 

Project personnel need to more precisely determine what concept of 

educational change they believe in and want to use for, the remainder of the 

Project's existence." It^s also recommended that PCS consult 'with outside" *• 

' - " change specialists with the intent of setting clear" directions for future 

' dissemination activities. The sine, qua non for' effective dissemination is 

effective project implementation; ■ The PCS endeavor has focused on the Operation 

• of an innovative classroom instructional model, the establishment g modeT ^ 

districts/'and the production of science education research. All of these ^ 

efforts require « carefully conceptualized model for changing^teacher and . 

student attitudes in these experimental schools, They also mandate that the 

change specialists be able- to coordinate and supervise many fasets^f the 

Project under difficult. circumstances. Certainly the evidence thus 'far indicates 

that" the Project would benefit from 'supplementary .help given to the o^site j » 

coordinators in addition to the support they received from university staf*j* 

This help might come in the fori of special seminars, conferences, x>v course > 

vork for on-site coordinators on the topics of organizational change. . "~ 

V 

•V • , - . 

* 3ee Appendix E in which interviews with coordinators are reported. 
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If the Project chooses to continue using the present position of on-site 
coordinator as the major role for implementing PCS models then sufficient 
time must- he allocated' for the on-site coordinator to become more knowledgeable 
about the' complexities of the change process in urban junior high school 
environments. If time is allocated for coordinators to meet with change 
specialists and reflect on the -demands and responsibilities of the pooicion of 
coordinator, a series of useful plans could be developed. Such an attempt, if * 

* 9 

successful, would'also require building principals and assistant principals to 
participate in a team effort. . 

' This recommendation will be easier to implement if . the Metropolitan 
Center for Educational Research becomes a reality at NYU. Even if it does^ 

.not' however,' the Project should make every effort to improve its training 
of coordinators. , 

3. Dissemination must be made in format that insures 
' fidelity to the PCS model. 

' The PCS struggle to maintain the Project and to establish new funding 
-sources" may increase "the danger that there' will be further loss of Project 
identity. Any precipitous or' dramatic changes in the form and,substance of • 
the Project could leave only a skeleton of what was intended or accomplished. . 
If the Project Staff truly feels that "it has a solid pre-service model and 
that theV can shape 'model districts' orMnitiate valuable field studies, then . , 
*W must not stray too' far from the original model. If the staff manipulates 
' and recasis the role of on-site coordinators by selecting them, in ways that fit ^ 
individual' school districts but not thos^of the Project, PCS may end up with 
just another student teacher program. The Project has been bordering on just 
such a danger for the past two years. 4ere are -times when it does appear that . 
^CS is but a slight variation oh a theme generally used by colleges to prepare 
pre-service teachers. However', the Project does contain some special features, -and 

♦ 

"these features' axe noted by cooperating teachers and administrators in the schools. 



For exaiople, during interviews with building principals and assistant 
principals it was pointed out on several occasions that PCS, unlike 
traditional student teacher programs, was "unique to their schools because 
the interns remain longer at a building site and have more input in selecting 
the bunding in which they wish to student intern. " Certainly these are two 
examples of features that PCS should insist remain intact. 

If the PCS staff will reassess their present status and try to set clear \ 
standards and directions for each of the major program components, they might 
still shape an effort that could, 4p some small way, i^pfove science education 
in urban junior high schools . 

V 

k. The Project should attempt to define its intended 
audience more clearly. 

The PCS staff must consider whether oi* noi^the evidence of incrementation 
results over five years supports the assumption that the Project has equally 
positive advantages for all urban junior high schools. This recommendation is 
intended to suggest that a definite limitation of the audience targeted for 
PCS dissemination be considered. 

As commented upon earlier in this report, PCS staff has spread its efforts 
thin and aimed its dissemination tacljfc >at multiple audiences ranging from 
university people to school teachers in urban centers. In a way, it has attempted 
to be all things to all people when it came to improving itfban junior high 
school science teaching and preparation of teachers for the classroom. It is 
a naive assumption, in the opinion of the evaluation team, that any one 
innovation can be disseminated to such diverse audiences with any significant 
success. It is recommended that the target groups in the future 'be limited to 
~very small samples of Junior high school personnel in New York, and to only a 
few select, and interested urban universities. The results of one survey found 
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that very few graduate teacher education divisions (7 out of 2* surveyed) 
had more than a superficial knowledge of PCS, None. of the 2k schools . 
anticipated using a training model similar to PCS for preparing pre-service 



teachers . 



5. PCS should continue to* draw upon the- support of influenzal 
educational leaders' to disseminate its ideas. 

The evaluators recognize that political factors often play a significant 

roie in project continuance in large cities. The. Advisory Board should be 

maintained with this in mind. PCS, through its Advisory Board membership, 

was able to^speak to a very special dissemination audience. The political 

dimension of the dissemination of innovation is nearly as important to adoption 

as any other dimension. A renewed attempt to" work closely with the Advisory 

Board Members is important tetany future PCS may have in New York Schools. 

The Advisory Board supplies the needed symbolic and political status for the 

Project in this City. 

Questionnaires returned by Board Members generally indicated a mixed 
reaction to their involvement but were positive in their overall reaction to 

( \ 

the Project efforts.' 



*For summary of Advisory Board^Survey, Spring 1979, see Appendix Q, «• 
Results of Data Collection. 
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VIII THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 

A . Description of - Purpose 
i , < 

When the budget for the second phase of Project City Science was revised 

downward/ the scope of the research program was also reduced >SChe following ' 

four broad goals are spelled out in the revised -proposal as constituting the 

major intent of the Project in this area. 

1. A* Research and Evaluation Institute 



The intent is to 'design a lasting mechanism that will s 
begin to make headway in generating systematic knowledge about 
the science learning of early t adolescents in the inner-city 
situation, and also how to achieve science teaching in the 
inner-city schools.^ 

This 'mechanism was to have been named the "Institute .for the 
Study of Inner-City Science Instruction," and would develop a 
"research model" rather than conducting basic research. 

2. A Basic Invest igatifras Program which would develop a 
"research model" rather thqif conducting basic research. 



?r thaif 
i%/Progr 



\ 



3.. A Research Applications/Program 

7 

This would have included the identification of key questions 
necessary for tlje improvement of science teaching in th£ 
inner-city intermediate schools, determining the state of 
present knowledge and matching that to the key questions, 
and then identified? tlhe most' useful research approach, and 
Conducted studies suggested by this process. 

4. A Program Evaluation Program 

Q 

This goal envisioned summative evaluations of various 
components of the program, disseminating the approaches 
/used in these evaluations, and the institutionalization 
of these skills in the proposed Research Institute.^ 

i 

These goals, taken together, form a composite picture of tjje research program. 
The program should be intensively involved in defining areas of need., and 
proposal models and approaches, conducting applied research and evaluation 
studies and disseminating the results of these efforts and organizing these 
activities into a functioning research institute. v 
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A number of activities leading to the organization of* a more- formal 
research effort were conducted prior to 197&. These are reported on at 
greater length in the section reporting on research in Appendix A. For 
the purpose of the present evaluation^ emphasis will be placed on the re- v 
funded phase of the Project Voperatipn (1976-79) • best description of 
PCS intent for this, period is offered in Progress Report #6, issued in ^August, 
1976, This report presented the most ambitious statement to date of research 
* objectives and proposed activities. Seven lines of Research are suggested; 

1. Science Knowledge of Inner City Adolescents • ( 

2. Science Attitudes of Inner City Adolescents - 

3. Science Learning Among Inner City Adolescents 

4. Science Teacher/Science Stt^ient Interaction 4 

5. Non- teacher influences on the quality of science learning and attitudes 

6. -Evaluation of pre-service program 

60 

7. Evaluation of "Model Districts 1 ' Program 

% As of the Summer of 1978, while some work had been conducted on these 
lines of research, the*e had been no comprehensive attack on any one of them. 

The purposes of t^e research program were outlined. At this time the 
Project viewed research as helping to improve the practice of t^aohing science • 
to adolescents in the inner city. Vehicles for this included "technical" studies 
which would particularly focus on measurements of attitudes and learning . 

A research approach vas proposed which provided "paired complementary studies" . 
Such an approach would have entailed two separate methodological* analyses of 
a particular issue.' Case studies vould'be paired with a survey, or a psychometric 
with a clinical or observational study, etc. 

After some discussion of cautions, which must be exercised in conducting 
studies, the report offers a list of tasks to be completed for the Pre-service 
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Program, t the Model Districts Program, and 'for the other areas of the 
research domain. 

This quarterly report gave the most complete and detailed description of the 

research program. For the most part, however, it remained, far removed from the 

specifics of actually designing and conducting research. No designs are presented, 

no analyses proposed, none of the usual requirements of research proposals axe 

met. The report seemed to skirt or delay deciding exactly what could "be done in PCS. 

The forty pages used to discuss the* research program do not contain the explicit 

information needed to decide on whether PCS could in fact improve the practice of 
* ■» 

teaching science to inner-cfty students. 

B. Review of Earlier Findings * / 
At the conclusion of the Projects fourth yedr of operation (the -second year 
of its re-funded existence)," the * evaluators reported that there had "been no 
published or completed research documents that could "be examined.* At that time, 
several 'studies had "been recently inaugurated, and a number of statistical 
comparisons, such as changes in test, scores as measured over a period of time had 
"been done. At that time the evaluators offered the ''following tentative conclusions: 

1. The studies in progress are not evaluative, "but descriptive. "~"\ 

2. There are no ever-riding hypotheses or "broad research questions 
. which are guiding these efforts. ^ 

3. The topics have little to do with the hands-on approaches espoused "by the 
Project. • v 

It was concluded that while the studies could eventually lead to evaluations of 

the major components of the program, it would require that program expectations 

or objectives for each of these components would have to "be more clearly stated. 

No such expectations had appeared in the progress report, or other documentation 

• submitted, to the evaluators jip to that time. 
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C. * Update of Recent Project Activities 

The research and evaluation activities conducted during the 1978-79 
year were primarily concerned with two major topics • The first was an 
analysis of factors which influence student achievement in junior high 
school, and the second was a description and analysis of factors in students' 
science career expectations and preferences. These two studies are presently 
being combined, in order to analyze the role of other situation- specific/ vari- 
ables in the .predication of science career expectations 'and preferences. This 
ohird major thrust is not likely to be completed during this school year. 

ituchtf the present year 1 s_ efforts were based on initiatives "begun during 
the' 1977-1978 .year.. ;,Many of the instruments were developed earlier, or were^ 
Pretested on smaller samples during the previous year. Some of the earlier 
evaluations and descriptive studies, such as the. Self Assessment In Science 
data; are being updated by other Project staff. 

In addition to these, data-based research projects, the staff prepared 
owo related research proposals . which would have enabled the staff to pursue 
its interests in the career- development processes of women and minorities. , The 
staff also presented their findings to several conferences held during this 
period. One study which would have measured the extent of the use of hands- 
on methodology was disbanded after a short tryout. This involved use of a mea- 
sure that was 4 called Progress Index . It apparently did not yield data that the 
PCS staff regarded as useful. 

In one of the Project's major research thrusts, a sample of 328 eighth - - 
^rade students in inner-city schools was administered a battery of tests 
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which included a staff- developed motivational measure called the Need For 
Academic Compet§nc^ The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Testy The Brookover 
Self-Concept of Ability, and Th^Rbzenzweig 1 s Self Esteem Scale. A composite 
measure of grades' and tests was used as a criterion variable. 

Using a" combination of regression and commonality analysis -on a matrix 
of- partial correlations, (verbal ability was part ialed* out) , the investigation 
concluded that both motivation and academic self-concept variables separately 
affect academic achievement, and must be considered if attempts are to be made 
at improvement . Specific suggestions were made in regard to differential * 
treatment of male and female students . 

In the second major study, the battery of tests, which included those 
mentioned above, plus separate measures of mathematics and science achievement 
and a measure of the likelihood of entering science, were collected from a - % 
similar eighth grade sample. Methodologies employed in the first study were 
used to separate out ijjkque variances attributable to each variable and/or 
combination of them. The overall, predictability of science career expectations was 
somewhat less than that of overall achievement. This wa^ probably di*e to the 
differential reliability of the criterion, and also because the motivation factor 
exerted a major non- intellectual influence. . 

Data collection, which included a measure of locus of contipl, The Intellectual 
"Achievement Responsibility Scale, and an academic self-coAcept in science 
were completed during j Spring, 1979 • When the results are in, they should expand 
the possibilities f or ^explanation and prediction. 
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D. ' pes Staff Assessment of Research Outcomes 

• The research staff feel that they made several contributions to the 
Project during the three-year period of its "re-funded existence: . 
1. In their internal evaluation, they were able to discover certain * 
' perceptions^ attitudes of pre-science interns which lead to 

.rectifications of both the Integrated 'Science *nd Psychology courses . ' 
, They' discovered that a number of interns expressed^dissatisfaction wjth . . 
^ various aspeets of the Integrated Science course. EventuUly, an Urbane 
Ecology sequence was developed. 

2. Their' field interviewing assisted them in choosi^ certain variables, ^ 
such as the self*-concept for further analysis and provideia focus -on 

' ' various topics. Th* Research program included a set of r.search files on 

* '- " ' 

various topics. 

3 . The staff's interviewing also helped to decide .which districts held , 
educational philosophies which were conductive to good relationships. 

k. Their regression studies are regarded as bein^ an initial # • . . 
atl«*t to "map the affective domai*." They also feel that these studies _ > 
clearly indicate the need to. individualize the curriculum^with-females having 

• .their learning reinforced in W s,dWerent from males. The staff feels tha, 

this research is groundbreaking. , and represents a fundamental contribution to, , 

• ' the literature of learning." They feel that, this is particularly true of their 

emphasis > situation- specific personality variables. 

5 . The addition of locus of control to the psychological conceptions already" 
" invested is viewed by the staff as a ' strengthening of their research effort. 
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The ^decisions , which led to these research and evaluation topics %v _ 

rojwtlons \ 



primarily rested" with the rjesearch staff; Although goals ancl proj 
for a more comprehensive research effort are scattered throughout ' their ' 
proposals .and progress reports, the staff clearly indicated that they began 



their efforts without much direction and without much assistance from other 
PCS senior staff* These conditions arose from several* sources: 

1. . During an early stage of the project, the senior research consultant 
vas on sabbatical. * ' 

• ~ \- 

2. The research assistants who were hired at the begiiining had multiple 
assignments' and could not delegate all their efforts to research. 

3. Until the third year, the research staff vas not comprised of any 
doctoral ^c^rel researchers • ^ > 

k. The Project director was not able to give as much 'time to research super 
vision as the staff felt was needed. 

5« The on-site coordinators were generally not research-oriented, and 
could contribute lit tie. to defining areas in which ^research and evaluation 
could be conducted. 

While these conditions w$re viewed as limiting, the re search., staff felt that 
once rapport had been established in the participating districts, the 
studies vhich were completed were a valuable addition to the Project and to 
the literature of science education. 
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E. Evaluative Comments on Research And Evaluation 

There are two main sources which articulate .the" goals of PCS in 
regard to research and evaluation. The first is in/the revised Project- 
proposal: 

Research and Evaluation ' 

The third product .will be an intensified, articulated, and 
ongoing research and evaluation enterprise. Since the Project, r 
taken as a whole, will not he as extensive as originally contem- 
plated, it becomes more important than \efore to plan for the 
dissemination of knowledge. The intent is to design a lasting 
- mechanism that will begin to make headway in 'generating systematic 

knowledge about the science learning of early adolescents in the . , 

inner-city situation, and also about how to achieve science teach- 
ing in the inner-city schools. 

To this end, we now plan to have in operation by the end of 
academic year 1978-79 what we are for the moment referring to as x 
the Institute for the Study of Inner-City Science Instruction. 
We hope to have this survive as an NYU activity for at least 15 
vears. Its purpose will be to provide a place and a focus for 
research related to the title of the institute. The functions 
will include: Serving as a clearing^? for research on inner- 
city intermediate school science teachings identifying and promul- 
v-ating related research needs; providing a .location .on a focus 
for post-doctoral and doctoral study; undertaking continual 
synthesis of accumulating knowledge; making possible longitudinal 
and group studies on important questions; and disseminating infor- 
mation on- a continuing basis. " The institute will also capitalize 
on the-experience the Project has gained in assessing its own 
' * programs by developing an- evaluation capacity to be put at the 
service of other organizations throughout the country that are 
working oh the improvement of science' teaching. This may eventu- 
ally help broaden the -financial base needed to sustaig^the model 
district/teacher training/research/change enterprise. 

4 The second source is Progress Report #8, 4erein the seven lines of research 

' noted earlier are resented as a framework for Research and evaluation during 



che last three years of , the, Project . 
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The evaluators examined documents produced by Project Staff, interviewed 
members of the research team, and attended some of the meetings at which 
the research and evaluation aspects of the program were presented and 
discussed. Tnese sources of information led to the following judgments 
about what was accomplished by the Project. 

■ 

1. The research staff provided information about selected personality 
and cognitive influences on student achievement. 

• * 

2. They provided information on the existing science career plans of 
some inner-city students. 

3* Information was collected and shared with the rest of the PCS staff 
on the perceptions of scientists by eighth-grade students. 
k. The evaluations of the Pre-service Program ^ave the Project some 
format ive ^feedback on ^re- service, student coursevork which led to • 
modifications of the Project's curriculum. 
- 5. A network of relationships was developed in participating districts 
which could assist further data gathering and evaluation. 

Among the goals which were' not accomplifcfcted with respect to the stated 
objectives are the following; > 

1. There is no functioning research institute. 

2. There is no information on normative levels of science knowledge of v~ 
inner-city studenUe nor information on how those levels changed during the 
course of- the Project. 

3. There is no information on* how students acquire the attitudes they . \ 
hold toward science or science education. * , / 

k. There is no data on the usefulness of "hands-on' 1 learning as an instruc- 
tional modeler ? *" . 
5. There, were no formalized studies of student-teacher interact i<?n. 
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6. * There were no evaluations of the Model Districts phase of the 
program.* 

Thus,, the. Project investigated, in some detail, four of the topics listed 
in Progress Report JB. Whether the results which were attained can be 
considered - sufficient depends upon how. much more the situation in which 
the -Project operated permitted to be done. It is the belief of * the evaluators 
that, in this case, there was the potential to accomplish more than was actually 
accomplished. What was projected was a five year neriod in which the staff would- 
he able to mount its own-ef forts, ' attract additional help, and make some of its 
f Indies known. What resulted fell far short of what would seem -to have been 
possible in such a period-even allowing for the difficulties. It is the belief 
of the evaluators that the researciTWf did not fully investigate the tost 
important issues facing the Project, nor skilfully capitalize upon thej 
' opportunities presented. The Project staff could "have delegated some of its . 
efforts. They might 'have pursued more vigorously cooperation such as that 
offered from the Central Board of Motion's Bureau of Educational Research, 
and investigated, more intensively the 'impact of ; PCS upon the districts in which 
the/ operated. --Thie at ]^ast would iLk Informed *he 'Project staff in a more 
objective manner as to>w well i^was ^accomplishing Wt which .was. being 
'^pted-i /fiy Wowing nruch of this information to be^athered by an outside - 
' evaluation team/.^efflAk.^dot as immediaie\nor'as cdmpr^ensive as was 

• necessary for intej^al. Project purposes." • 
' • 'i! basic' research i^science education", rather^han internal evaluation been 

* emphasiized; stuke^uld have^centered more^ clearly "on the main goals of the 

^ Project. "There were ho e^er^ents' performed" during the 'course of the Project, 
•and' even -questions as fundamental as whether students- liked Science classes more 
or learned more, science, when a*and*-on 'mode was employed, remain unanswered. 
.^•evalSators concur with the perceptions. of -Project personnel ttet they, were . 

*The Project staff notes that evaluations of the performance,of on-site 
- coordinators were conducted. ' ,^1 Do ' * v - . 



understaffed and not entirely prepared for the, father ambitious objectives 

established early in the Project 1 s history. It does not concur with the t 

• * » * 

y 

PCS staff f s view that the research which was conducted was unique or 
groundbreaking. 4 Much went into the research effort,* but She findings were 
neither incorporated into the Project nor could they have been, since they 
were not veil coordinated with its activities. The teacher training, school 



intervention, and research evaluation elements each sitaftLy went its own way. 

The research and evaluation program was not conducted in' a manner that 
would enhance the Project, because the efforts of the research staff were 

not so directed or supervised. Instead, the efforts seemed calculated more 

0 — 
to satisfy the research training requirements of the Project 1 s research 

assistants. Without the planning which would have been necessary to make 

the research and evaluation applicable to oveirall Project goals, this was 

not an unexpected result . 1 , v , 

iF. Summary Assessment' ' * „ - ^ 

i • , . * 

The accomplishments, of the research, and eyaltjation components did not, greatly 

enhSrcthe overall effe^iiv^ness of this Project. The activities engaged in, 

and the visible, products of these activities were only peripherally related to 
> » * » — -— - 

the stated intent of the funding proposals, and for the most part cannot be 

judged to be usef uj. in any broad «eiyie . The evaiuktors have attempted to focus 

upon tfte kind* of research* which could have been done to contribute significantly 

v * • - 

to the Project and increase 'its likelihood of success. The following types of 
research and evaluation, activities appeared possible in this setting: 



1) Reviews of literature which examined how Junior high, students 

learn science , and extrapolations of these findings to the {settings 
-available to Project City, Science * . 

* . • » 

Uie evaluators did not find sucH comprehensive reviews, although the 

literature, in overall motivation and self-ccmceptualization was reviewed 
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' ■ quite thoroughly.- No broad generalizations' which might' have,- « 
* shaped" the instructional process, vere developed, and reviews, when done, , 
were tailored for the type of study which was being pursued rather 
' " for the overall utility, of the Project. This appeared indicative of .the 
Projects tendencV, In the absence" of an identifiable research design 
. 5 ju/aaewate supervision, to allow the interests or strengths of indi- ^ ". 

. vidual' staff members to supercede the needs of the Project. 
.2) Ongoing' -formative evaluation s 'of specific Project activities, ^ / 
* " ' After a careful reading of the literature produced by Project staff , 
' it is aot^clear. which" activities were most effective,^ wnat overall ^achieve- 
. * : " ment 'results were obtained in Project schools, how successful the recruit- 
ing efforts' were, and whether the hands-on technique was superior to other 
- ' " modalities. Given. the particular talents and capabilities of the , 

• ' research staff, an emphasis on formative evaluation could .have resulted in 
- . a significant contribution" It would have ensured a closer, cooperation 
' «h» .lineal and research staffs, because the relevant evaluation 



«pstions would almost necessarily |We tod to evolve' from discussions 
Ween these personnel, 'some efforts were made in -this direction. 

*» , * 1 

"Pre and S osi testing'of pre-service. personnel for changes in science^ 
knowledge^ other variables were' conducted. Yet these data do not 
■ sufficiently exhibit the type of information on which program modifications 
* could occur, aor were they extensively Wd.in this fashion. . Tests were 
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administered, and statistical results were compute^., "but the 

findings did not appear to "be employed. Jt is unclear why the 

data vas not more fully used* Perhaps they were not found useful * 

for program evaluation. Part of that seemed due to the fact that ^ '* 

-the purpose for collecting such data was not always clear* . 
P 

In either event, nothing very productive resulted from the 
• considerable investments in "both time and effort that went into the 
extensive testing of interns* 

Resea rch in consultation and cooperation with other members of th e 
- science education community 

One method which this Project could have used to expand its 

v. r 

network of relationships was to invite researchers, either local ■ 
or national, to participate in research projects. Apparently, 
some overtures were made at national meetings and elsewhere to 
invite collaboration, hut there were few outside researchers 

o c 1 

involved dirSctly with PCS staff at the conclusipn of the Project's 
funded activity* This failure to att ract outside research -interest 

„at any reasonable level, including doctoral candiates within the 

'University, was most unfortunate . 

Had there been any* joint efforts .developed, the Project would have 

***** 

benefitted in a number of ways, not the lefcst of which would have 
been by gai lining new perspectives- on what could be done. - The 
pessimism which prevailed in this project about the extent to nfeich 
formidable research projects were possible in the New York City schools 
may still have resulted, . but had other researchers with their ovn 
network of Ibcal relationships been recruited or co-opted, this s 
conclusion would have [been less likely. 
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If studies in. Project schools might have disturbed the orderly devel- 
opment of rappc^'between Project staff and school personnel, why were- 
other schools not contacted? Research which would benefit the City 
school system probably would not have been rejected by everyone,* 
" particularly when one considers the potential help available from members 
of the Advisory Committee. These opportunities may not have been easily 
available, but they were ^.rarth pursuing. 

k) Research or evaluation projects which included a broad staff consisting of 
coordinators, Clinical staff, and school personnel 

Partly as a result of the slow movement in the research area during 
the first three years of the Project, there was little time to conceive 
and execute a major study which employed the energy of a number of the 
Project's participating elements. It is not likely that all participants 
•would have agreed to such a collaborative effort, but if , planning for re- 
search had begun earlier, such an effort mibht have been possible. It 
could have been used to draw the staff together, combining their disparage 
interests, and serving as a mechanism that would have allowed them to 
jointly define purpose, while serving a 'similar purpose with participating 

school personnel. , 

Had any of these options been chosen early. in the Project, there would 
have been a chance that the research and evaluation component might have 
' had a- favorable impact on. \pk Project's operation. It would also have 
contributed ir, jeasurably to the credibility of We Project in the 
science education' community, and helped to strengthen the network of relation- ? 

*One visitor to the Project from the City school system noted that the discussion 
of research intent was too muddled to receive supp6rt, but strongly disagreed with 
the View of PCS staff that a clear research effort would not have had school 
support 4 . ' 
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ships with the school system. Its prospects for having increased the 
confidence and sharpening the ability of the Project's own professional 
staff should be obvious. 

Such speculation does not imply that the research the Project con- 
ducted was useless, nor that the research staff was inept. What was done 
vbs done capably, and with care and attention. -Several studants and staff 
will use this research. as i^eir doctoral thesis material and some of it 
may be extended by persons who have begun their research careers . thus, 
ascertain "levels it will have use. For the Project, for science education, 
for the New York City schools, and for the junior high school- students, 
involved in Project City Science, the research will nbt be very useful. 

The research and evaluation component fell victim to underfunding, 
underplanning, and under emphasis. Other Project activities were deemed 
to be more important, and the early attention to elements needed for a 
substantial research and evaluation effort was simply not a major item 
on the Project's agenda. The lofty research goals and ambitions of the 
Project, Qften ^epeated in Project literature, w ere not realized, even 
though a small cadre of City Science staff worked very hard! Had their 
efforts' centered on achievable goals which were decided upon early in . 
the Project, and had adequate resources been allocated to this component, 
the final results might have been more favorable. 

' In brief, measured by the yardstick of its owrf initial ambitions, < 
the research program of the Project has not been a success . It has fallen ^ 
far short of all its early hopes and expectations * Even a quick reading 
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of ~the» proposal, or of Progress Report #8 will quickly demonstrate the 
great distance between what the staff has accomplished and what had 
beentproposed. The gap is truly noteworthy. 
^ The Project staff showed too little familiarity with the research 
objectives/ Few were seriously pursued. Outside assistance or 
consul tatiol^w&s not intensively cultivated, and the Research Institute 
was gradually made cgnditional upon added funding Other factors consumed 
staff time. The Project was indeed confronted with difficult and inescapable 
circumstances that militated against success. "Whether the eventual output 
was consistent with what the situation would allow is difficult to 
determine. The inescapable conclusion, however, is that the research - 
component did not achieve its intended purpose, and that the actual outcomes 
were meager. ( 
' Recoinnaendations 

J. Depending on the emphasis that research plays in' an overall prpject effort, 

several options exist regarding the strengthening of the research enterprise. 

1) The PCS Advisory Board should be used more extensively by the 
research staff. * 

F 

' The advisory committee could have periodically reviewed the progress 



made and suggested revisions, extensions, or new leads for the research and 
evaluation' component. This would have given /the research personnel a direction 
which, to a great degree, was not attained until ti^e conclusion of the fourth 
year of the project*. A greatly expanded "and more active role is suggested for 
this group. ' ' n 
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2) A hroadfer coalition of those with related interests in research 
sbould he sought* ■ . 

The research expertise of other educational programs such as educa- 
tional sociology, educational psychology, and the resident "bureaus, such 
as the Office of Institutional Research, could have been more intimately 
involved in the planning of research and evaluation projects • The sense 
of the effort conducted is that the small cadre of professionals in the 
Project who were seriously pursuing idea$ felt somewhat <alone in their 
pursuit of relevant research and evaluation efforts which could have 
measurably contributed to the Project's success. It is urged that greater 
efforts he made to interest outside groups and to demonstrate the 
opportunities that PCS, mi^ht present to them. 

3) Other outside professionals could have heen fruitfully used. 

At a relatively small cost to the* project, ^owledgeahle^persons in 
science education research could have consulted with Project personnel 
on. a regular hasis. That remains possible. The staff must demonstrate the 
skill to attract sufficient interest in its efforts.- Some of that can he 
accomplished through the conduct of research that draws attention to the 
unique opportunities such a Project provides. Other interest can be attracted 
through dissemination efforts. 

This Project did not lapk researchahle areas. It suffered primarily 7 
from not "being able to translate these topics into research and evaluation 
designs. .Some of this may have heen caused hy concern as to what would 
he acceptable to the^. school personnel with whom they wished to collaborate. 
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Perhaps an early presentation of ideas .to district personnel would have 
paved the way to an earlier start-up time for the research and evaluation 
efforts. 

k) Some attention could have- been paid to examining the relevance of 
evaluation and research "to the on-going development of the Project. 

Yearly" assessments might have avoided the situation in which the Project 

finally found itself, that is, conducting research primarily related to 

f 

educational psychology within the confines of a science education project. The . 
fact that the studies and analysis do not neatly fit into "science education" 
A. does not make them without merit. Their efforts may ultimately he a contribution 
to the overall attempt to understand variables which affect the learning of 
. junior high* school students. The stvkiefc, however, have not maximally 
informed the Project about how well they are doing, nor how they could improve 

their efforts'. - ) 

Few of the sxudies completed can be viewed as having provided information to 
the Project*3taff regarding the success of their teaching, curriculum development, 
administration, recruitment, placement, and community liaison activities. 

The ProjecTdid focus its research efforts when considering how they 
mi&ht continue and extend the research and evaluation component. Two major 
proposals were prepared which were more centrally concerned with the . 
ostensible content of this Project. Unfortunately, they did not yield 

r 5 

' the additional support which the staff was hopeful of obtaining. The Research 
Institute, which had become cqmpletely dependent upon the success of such 

$ 

efforts, was left with little or no prospect of being formed. 
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, 5) The planning for the funding, staffing, and activities of the 

Research Institute should havely^pceeded concurrently vith all other, 
Project activities . M 

It is acknowledged* here tl^at the outside evaluators and the PcJ" staff ^ 
differ in interpreting this goal of the Project. The City Science staff * 
felt that this Institute vas intended to be in place at the conclusion of^the 
five year funding period,* and that the' research and evaluation activities 
conducted within the five year period, including proposals for additional 
support, were, natural preconditions for the eventual establishment of this 
Institute • 

The latter conception has some validity. However, if this Institute was as 

important as it appeared to be in the original proposals, it should have 

received far more attentioh than it did during the five yee^r term of the 

Project. .Linkages with local, state, and national projects, coordination 

with other research, efforts at NYU, establishment of a research advisory 

\ 

*or consultative body — an would have given some impetus and structure to 
* this Institute. , % 
Perhaps the original conception of an Institute was much too ertensive 



for what could be accomplished in this Project. Based on Project documents, 
it was conceived to be an autonomous center ultimately separated from the 
Project, supported independently, and evolving from five years of experience 



*The e valuators perceive this as a minimal condition. There was nothing to 
-prevent its* earlier creation and the failure to develop the Institute seems 
a product of continuous postponement. 
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in research and .evaluation of science education. It now seems evident 
even to the Project sfaff that such a goal was .extremely optimistic. An 
Institute with capabilities for dissemination of knowledge and conduct of 
basic research with a national scope has not been developed. Of perhaps 
equal significance, planning for the Project's Phase III continuation 'toes 
not appear to include a serious effort in the area of research and evaluation. 
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